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SPORT. 


Wo shall say in what true sport consists when there 
is such diversity of opinion concerning it? Is it in the 
bigness of the score? One might think so, since, while 
we deny excess, we are all so prone to boast of it. Is 
it, as some maintain, exercise of the skill required to 
find and bring down the game, to lure and catch the fish? 
Is it in the difficulties overcome, or risk of danger? 
Punch’s English gentleman says to his German shooting 
friend, “The fact is, I care very little for shooting if there 
is not an element of danger.” “Ach! Den you zhould 
go zhooding vid me! Vy, it vas only lash dveek I zhod 
my brodder-in-law in ze shdummerg.” Or, as some 
say, the best of sport is in the intimate acquaintance 
with nature to which it brings one. 

One sportsman cannot understand how another finds 
sport only at the risk of his life. As for himself, he has 
lost no grizzly bears, nor does he desire a shot at a 
mountain sheep or goat enough to endanger his neck 
for the sake of getting it. Indeed, he foreswears his 
favorite sport of deer hunting, since the chances of 
being shot have become as great as those of getting a 
shot at the game. Safety and comfort are essential to 
his sport. He would not freeze in a blind at the risk of 
pneumonia for all the wildfowl that swim, nor parboil 
himself and brave the stings of mosquitoes incompati- 
ble in the mirky midsummer atmosphere of the swamp, 
though woodcock were as plenty as the insects. Count- 
less trout could not tempt him to suffer all day the dis- 
comfort of wet feet and legs in the ice cold brook, with 
the consequent chances of rheumatism. 

If he could he would pursue his sport as did Kubla 
Kahn in a spacious chamber, luxuriously furnished and 
victualed and borne by elephants. Seated or stretched 
at ease therein, the mighty potentate watched the flight 
of his falcons or the coursing of his leopards, or let fly 
his arrows. Surely this was the refinement of luxurious 
sportsmanship. 

The man who estimates his day’s sport by the size of 
his bag simply disbelieves the man who professes to be 
satisfied with a little or even nothing tangible to show 
for his outing. He thinks it a case to which the fable 
of the fox and the grapes is applicable. How can there 
be sport without the excitement of frequent shots and 
the possession and exercise of skill which makes them 
successful? He scoffs at the idea of associating field 
sports with love of nature, yet no one can become a 
successful shooter or angler without acquaintance with 
the habits and haunts of the objects of his pursuit, 
which means in some sort the study of nature, which 
surely begets love of her. One must know when, where 
and on what his game feeds; when and where it rests, 
and its various haunts at different seasons. Then he 
sees how admirably adapted each is to its manner of life. 
How formed to obtain its food, to catch its prey, to 
escape its enemies; how colored, dull or bright, to 
escape detection, yet always in some way beautiful as are 
its surroundings and the whole great universe. 

Thus one unwittingly becomes a student of nature 
and consequently her lover, until at last. the study and 
the love become the chief attractions of fields, woods 
and waters, wherein he finds satisfaction and brings 
home rich spoils, though they yield little or nothing to 
gun and rod that now are only convenient pretexts for 
spending the day abroad. 
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A NATURE STUDY STATION. 


Tue New York Legislature will be asked to make provi- 
sion for the establishment of a biological station. The 
Project has its origin with the New York State League 
and the Fish and Game Association of the Cayuga Lake 
Basin—has for its object the establishment of a New 
York State Biological Station. 

So much is known in these days of the usefulness of 
biological surveys and the good work done by the biolog- 
ical stations in some States that their value is generally 
recognized. Prominent among such local stations is that 
of Illinois, which, under the very efficient superintendence 
of Prof. S. A. Forbes, has accomplished a great deal for 
that State. 

The announced purpose of such a station for New York 
is the making careful investigations and practical experi- 
ments to determine the nature, ‘habits, good and needs 
of the fish, game and insectivorous and song birds of this 
State; to determine the causes of decrease of these crea- 
tures; to determine what measures can be taken to re- 
duce their enemies, increase their natural food supply and 
shelter, and secure such natural or modified conditions as 
should lead to their abundance throughout the State; to 
propagate not only the desirable creatures named above, 
but also their natural food supply; to study and experi- 
ment with the best methods of introducing beneficial 
species and to show what measures can be taken to 
help them become acclimated and to provide for their 
winter feeding and shelter; to obtain materia] for pub- 
lication to enlighten the residents of our State upon these 
practical matters; to obtain facts upon which proper 
legislation can be based to secure the effective protection 
and maintenance of desirable species and the destruction 
of obnoxious kinds; to obtain facts that may be useful 
to teachers of nature study, natural history, biology, 
botany, zoology, ornithology, ichthyology, or forestry in 
our State. 

Such a station under the management of the right kind 
of a man, who should be not only a trained observer, but 
also familiar with the fauna of the State, would be con- 
tinually acquiring knowledge in regard to the fish, the 
birds and the game. It would be a source from which 
legislators could draw information, acts, bills which they 
wished to introduce, it could express opinions on those 
that had been introduced and came up for executive ac- 
tion, and could recommend others that were necessary. 
It would have charge of the fostering of our useful ani- 
mals, and could consider the introduction of exotic 
species. In a word, the usefulness of such an institu- 
tion properly conducted, might be, and should be, so great 
that in a very short time it would add to the natural 
wealth of the State far more than the appropriation 
needed to carry it on from year to year. 


THE PLUME BILL. 


The proposed amendment to Section 78 of the New 
York game law has caused more or less excitement among 
bird coilectors and members of the Audubon Society, and 
has led to many remarks, public and private, which are to 
be regretted. All individuals interested in birds and bird 
protection desire to see the provisions of the law which 
bear on this subject strengthened so that they may be 
actually effective, but there is a wide difference of opinion 
as to how this may best be done, and a general feeling 
that it is better to leave the law as it is than to make 
amendments to it, which would bring it still more into 
contempt than now. The impression prevails that the 
amended bill was not sufficiently considered before its 
form was decided on. Besides those who have spoken 
about this amendment in public, many persons genuinely 
interested in the work of the Audubon Societies have 
protested against this bill on various grounds, of which the 
more important are that the law, if amended, as proposed; 
by. the Hallock bill, would be impossible of enforcement 


-and would leave matters just where they are at present; 


and that the amended law is so loosely worded as to be 
capable of great abuse. 

It is obvious therefore that the proposed amend- 
ment should have been drawn by a lawyer who would 
have considered the matter in all its bearings and would 
have so worded it that there would have been some 
prospect of its being enforced. A clause should be in- 
serted to the effect that the provisions of this act shall 


not apply to birds which can be shown to have been 
possessed prior to the enactment of the law. Another 
helpful and popularizing amendment would be the re- 
duction of the penalties for violation of the act. With a 
fine of $5 instead of $25, there would be some chance of 
getting a conviction by a jury. What the Audubon So- 
cieties and all who are interested in the protection of birds 
wish to accomplish is to put an end to the destruction 
from this time forward, and the changes suggested would 
be much more likely to accomplish this than would the 
passage of the bill as introduced. The attributing of 
sinister motives to the promotors of the measure is to 
be deprecated, and all the more because it tends to 
befog the issue. The work of Messrs. Chapman and 
Dutcher in ornithology and bird protection is so well 
known that their impelling motives are not to be mis- 
understood when they seek only the more adequate pro- 
tection of our birds of song and plume. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN SCHOOL. 


The Mayne Reid bear story reprinted in another column 
is from the original, as contained in the “Hunters’ Feast.” 
It is a tale delightfully told. After one has read it for 
the story, it is worth while noting how ingenuously the 
material is handled, and how, as a good playright, the 
author introduces the personages of his play on the stage, 
each in his proper time, exhibits them as they play their 
part and then in due order removes them from our gaze; 
Tt is a drama of the canyon well played; and no wonder 
the exciting incidents have been retained in memory. 

With all of Mayne Reid’s fidelity to truth in his descrip- 
tion of the ways of wild animals, he shared some of the 
errors of his time. In this story is repeated the old 
myth of the mountain sheep hurling itself head fore- 
most from a cliff, striking safely on its horns and somer- 
saulting to its feet. For Reid it is tobe said that he 
was only repeating a notion very generally held then and 
now. And the bighorn incident as he tells it is in- 
significant in comparison with the version given in the 
“Progressive Third Reader.” We have received a copy 
of the Reader, dog-eared, thumb-marked, broken-backed 
and ragged and tattered from much use, and bearing on 
the inside front cover the name of Geprge A. Willey, 
Plaiston, N. H. The editor of the Reader explains in his 
list of contents that the story of the grizzly bears is 
adapted from Reid. It is adapted with a vengeance. The 
paragraph describing the tumble of the animal from the 
cliff reads thus: 

“Suddenly a hollow crack sounded from above, like the 
breaking of a dead tree. We looked up and saw an animal 
tumbling downward from a projecting ledge half-way up 
the cliff. In an instant he struck the earth, head: fore- 
most, and bounding to the height of several feet, came 
back with a somerset on his legs and stood firmly. An 
involuntary shout broke from the hunters; for a huge 
moose stood before them.” 

Perhaps the school-book maker considered this particu- 
lar incident a sketch of the imagination, and was emulons 
to outdo the original, reflecting that “one might as well be 
hanged for a sheep as for a lamb.” Or, more likely, big- 
horn and moose were all one to him. 


Our correspondent who writes of duck shooting on 
Oregon slashes opines that the term slash, as applied to 
swampy or wet lands, must have been of Northwestern 
origin. Such is fame. For once upon a time this country 
knew throughout the length and breadth of the land the 
“Mill-boy of the Slashes,” as Henry Clay was named 
by his followers, from the fact of his birth and boyhood 
in the slashes of Kentucky. For Clay there were mass 
meetings and barbecues and torch-light processions, and a 
devotion of partisans not fess strong than that accorded 
any other American who has ever lived; and wide as his 
popularity was the fame of the slashes, to have been 
born in which was counted to his credit. All this was 
long before Oregon came into the Union: so long ago in- 
deed: that the “Mill-boy of the Slashes” has been for- 
gotten. The term is an old one. Bartlett classes it as an 
Americanism; but it was probably of stil! earlier origin. 
for Berkeley, writing of game in Virginia in 1705, says: 
“Although the inner lands want the benefit of game 
(which, however, no pond or slash is without), yet even 
they have the advantage of wild-turkeeys,” 
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Through the Parsonage Windows. 
Il, 


THe curtain rises to-day on a panorama of the Stinking 
Water Valley and the buffalo hunter’s camp. It is what 
might be termed a dull day, and the valley lies as if asleep 
under the haze of a half-cloudy, half-sunny afternoon. 
There is no sign of life about the camp except the light 
rift of smoke climbing lazily upward from the s 
chimney ; yet by going close up you might hear something 
like this: “Guess we have got a cinch {om yor this time. 
We're nine to your seven, and our sell,” or, It’s a good 
policy never to send a boy to mill when you can go your- 
self. Play some of your surplus trumps on that ace. 
Come, now, no renigging. Cough up that jack.” — E 

For three weeks the volley of talk similar to this, with 

the exception of from midnight till 9 o clock next morn- 
ing, had been well nigh continuous. For three weeks the 
buffalo had given us a wide berth, and as to following 
them across those treeless divides in the dead of winter, it 
was not to be cane of; hence, seven-up and pitch had 
raged with unabated fury. , : 
“Tt was 2 o'clock before the first sign of life showed 
about the camp, and then the Parson came out, yawned 
and stretched, and looked away across the “creek at the 
opposite hills. Yes, the Parson had been playing seven- 
up, but let me say at once that he was by no means 0 
the “through breds.” My average ran about one-half 
day at the cards to three days rambling in the hills, while 
there were men in the camp who could play seven-up for a 
week without going out to get a fresh breath of air. The 
atmosphere inside had grown so close and stuffy” with 
tobacco smoke that I could stand it no longer, and I was 
off for a ramble. 

The camp was built just at the top of the first bench 
above the creek bottom. The timber along the creek 
extended to the foot of this bench, so that there was a 
good wind-break on the south. The abrupt hills rising 
on the north broke the winds from that side. I took my 
way down through this timber toward the creek. Near 
the stream was an old beaver slashing some half an acre 
in extent. There had been a fine grove of ash trees from 
6 to-12 inches in diameter which the beaver had cut some 
years before. The trees, for some reason, were left as 
they fell, criscrossing each other in all directions, much 
resembling a windfall in the Northern forest. We had 
located the camp at that point with an eye to the in- 
exhaustable supply of dry wood this slashing would fur- 
nish. ¢ 

The sun, though partly obscured by haze, still shed a 
warm glow down into the timber, so that it was com- 
fortable lazing about. Seating myself on a fallen tree, I 
fell to speculating on the wonderful patience these ani- 
mals must have had to cut all that timber in their slow, 
tedious way and as far as I could see, to no purpose. The 
are credited with great intelligence, but this did not loo 
like well-judged effort. I had often noted their trails 
leading off into woods, and following them would find one 
or more trees cut and !eft as they fell, when other trees 
were standing on the creek bank that would have fallen 
into the water where they could have been utilized. _ 

The beaver is about as stupid in looks as any animal 
I ever saw, and a great deal of his work seems to point in 
the same direction; but try trapping them once, as I 
did, and a surprising intelligence is made manifest, 
though occasionally they will make most unaccountable 
blunders. 

I had come to the wild West for the express pur- 
pose of hunting buffalo. Being neither a great capi- 
talist nor foreign prince, I was thrown on my own re- 
sources, and “joined drives” with a party of pot-hunting 
frontiersmen to make it possible for me to stand the 


se. 

oer bare your swords, oh, ye critics! 

There were as high as eight men in our party at 
times, including teamsters, and during the winter we 
killed about sixty buffalo. Of these the Parson ac- 
counted for nearly half. “The nigger luck of that boy” 
is the way the others explained it. But before you 
strike, my dear old akon of a critic, let me draw a 
comparison. 

Cotemporary with my buffalo hunt the Grand Duke 
Alexis came to this country for the same purpose. He 
had plenty of money to pay his own expenses, hence the 
Government turned over the army to be used as escort 
and to drive the buffalo to his gun. In three weeks they 
killed five times the buffalo that we did, while we paid 
our tithes toward the expense. . 

The buffalo we killed went into the dinner pots of 
the settlers along the frontier, while the hides were 
sold and turned into shoes and stockings for the children 
of the same people. The buffalo killed by the Duke’s 
party were mostly left where they fell without even 
skinning. My part of the profit was “nit,” except what 
I saved in expenses by joining the party, rather than 
organizing one of my own. 

ow let the critic judge well and strike where the 
guilt lies, if guilt there be. It seems almost out of place 
to call up such things, but criticism has been so harsh 
‘and often unreasoning of late years that one must don 
his armor when he starts afield, even with fountain pen. 

Finding ali the streams along which we traveled peopled 
with beaver, I had inquired among the men for steel 
traps, but found there was none in the caravan. One 
man knew of a settler who had five, and I hired him to 
ride one hundred miles on horseback and bring them. 

were expensive traps, but the sport I had with 

them more than evenéd up. With the traps I got a New- 

house Trappers’ Guide, and it is about the only book I 

Pd got any practical information out of concerning any 
rt. 

Flom it I got the idea of cutting a small tree or bush 
and inserting it top down through a hole in the ice just 
above a dam, where the deep water is. The beaver, to 
the entire bush, would come to the butt to cut it off. By 


placing the butt in shallow water next the ~~ with a. 
ca 


trap under it, the beaver would be likely to 
when it came to cut the tree. I got one the first 


the trap with breast or hind foot and not get..caught. 
A beaver caught by the fore foot is sure to twist (or 
bite?) the foot off, if it can get to land, and thus escape. 
The fore foot of a beaver is not much larger than a 
man’s thumb, while the hind foot of a full-grown one 
is nearly as large as a man’s whole hand. The hind 
foot is wedge-shaped, and when wet the jaws of a trap 
will throw it out on striking it as a green tough log will 
throw out an iron wedge that is being driven into it. 
There is little hope of holding a beaver in a steel trap 
except it be kept in the water. To do this a long pole is 
cut and the smaller branches trimmed off about an inch 
from the stem. This is then driven, small end first, as 
far as it will reach out into the creek, often 10 feet. The 
chain ring is then passed over the butt of the pole which 
in turn is fastened to bush or stake on the bank. When 
the trap springs the beaver starts for the bottom of the 
stream; the ring slips down easy enough, but when it 
starts back is caught on the hooks and the beaver is 


soon drowned. I drowned one 6 feet under water in this - 


way. 

At one time I used a green willow pole for a trap 
stake, and an enterprising beaver came along, and cut 
it off and carried it away, leaving my trap without an 
anchor. I was fortunate in not getting anything into 
the trap, thus saving it from loss. 

On this particular afternoon I wandered down along 
the creek bank until I came to some peeled sticks that had 
been pushed up through the air hole in a beaver den. 
The beavers build, or dig, their dens as a muskrat does. 
Starting ww ene bonk below the water, they gradually 
rise above it to make tnetr nescs. wstally there is an 
air hole above the nest through which they push the 
sticks after they have peeled the bark from them. 

The Stinking Water has its origin in numerous springs 
that rise at the foot of the bluffs along its course. In- 
deed I note, by the map, that it is now called Spring 
Creek. In winter the overflow from these springs freezes 
during the night and forms small glaciers. On bright, 
warm days the ice melts fast, and together with the over- 
flow from the springs, flows into the stream, raising it 
rapidly and causing tides. Thus, the creek begins to 
rise in the evening, and in the morning it will begin to 
fall again, the water loosened during the day having gone 
out during the night. After a very sharp, frosty night 
the stream will be nearly dry by-noon next day. When 
I discovered the den the creek was in this condi- 
tion. 

The entrance of the den was above water, and’ by 
hanging ta the bushes head down I could look up into it. 
It was dark inside, but after a time I thought I could see 
a beaver lying in it. I had no revolver with me, but there 
were plenty at camp. Most of them were 1, Reming- 
tons, but I had a fine little .22cal. Smith & Waux which 
I took as being the handiest to use inside the den. The 
old chap was still at home when I returned, and hang- 
ing head down, I carefully located what I thought was 
his head and fired at it. 

Well, I got a tremendous slap in the face from his great 
scaly paddle of a tail, and a jet of water shot into my 
face, neck and hair that nearly drowned me, while the 
beaver made his way 20 my through the shallow water 
and mud in the bottom of the creek to a deep pool, where, 
of course, he disappeared, before I could recover. Two 
weeks later I caught him in the same den with a steel 
trap. I found my .22cal. bullet buried just the width of 
itself in the thick gristle at the root of the tail. I 
had mistaken ends. . 

This den extended into the bank about 6 feet, and at 
the end there was a circular cavity as large as a 50- 
gallon cask coming to within a foot of the surface of 
the ground. It seemed a little strange that this fellow 
should come back to his den after the treatment I had 
accorded him, as I had noticed that they deserted dens 
and even dams on very slight provocation. 

At another place where I had located a den, I got an 
old axe and spade from camp and dug it out. Cutting a 
long pole, I ran it into the hole. I then measured 
distance and direction on the surface and dug down from 
the top, after having plugged the hole with a log to 
prevent the animal’s escape. When I got down to the 
hole I again had recourse to the pole, measuring distance 
and direction and digging down as before. This I re- 
peated four times, and when I came to the beaver it was 
at least 40 feet from the bank of the stream. It proved to 
be a two-year-old, at which age they are about two- 
thirds grown. But the light fades and a curtain of gloom 
falls athwart the stage. THe Parson. 





Winter Bird Food. 


ConcorpviLie, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: It is 
gratifying to a “gunshy” woman who once ventured into 
the columns of Forest anp STREAM to oppose the im- 
portation of the foreign starlings—and who, finding no 
champions of her cause, felt so completely frozen out 
that until now she has never dared do more than read 
the paper once a week—to note the place of honor on 
- editorial page given to a commendation of the Lacey 
Since I feel less like an intruder to-day, I would like 
to add that I often turn first to the Natural History notes 
and do thoroughly enjoy the records of observers and 
easy interchange of opinion. Mr. Wilbur F. Smith notes 
a late and early phoebe indeed. While it is not unknown 
to find one lingering near Philadelphia in the winter 
months, still, it is an.experience to remember. As for 
food on the snow, I have seen snowdrifts ed 
thickly with small gnats, not of course noticeable ex- 
cept on close inspection, and also have seen the living 
flies in swarms in midwinter. Yet there must be many 
hungry days did a phoebe not adapt its diet to circum- 
stances, trying a few poke berries or other frost-preserved 
dainties when all else fails. 


Karrartne R. Srver. 


. 


Ponty was in the habit of entertaiming her brother with 
relations of her doll’s adventures, none of which he 
ever witnessed; and of the richriess and variety of that 
young lady’s wardrobe, which were invisible but to the 
eye of faith, for to other vision she never wore but one 
dress, and that soiled and much the worse for wear. In 
emulation, Sammy —_— to give rein to his imagination 
and told marvelous tales oy a boy friend of whom Polly 

sight. 


was never able to 
“IT seen Peach Daunt to-day,” he would begin, when 
Polly, after apologizing for Malviny’s not wearing her 
“new pink caliker and Leghorn bunnit,” doubled her in 
the middle and set her against the orchard wall. 
“Peach Daunt! What a funny name!” said Polly. 
“Well, I can’t help it. It’s the name they give him. 
Oh, you’d orter see the clo’es he’s got! He’s got a blue 
cwut wi’ yaller buttons—gold, I guess, they be——” 
“Malviny’s got a string o’ gold beads ’at goes twicte 
’raound,” Polly interrupted. 
“Sho! I'll bet they hain’t nothin’ only yaller thorn 
ee !” Sammy scoffed. “Peach Daunt’s buttons is 
‘0 ” 


“Malviny got threw aouten a waggin an’ broke her 
neck, an’ has tu wear ’em tu cover up where the darkter 
mended it.” 

“Sho! Peach Daunt don’t want no ol’ beads! He 
could have a peck on ’em if he did. But you'd orter see 
the candy! Bull’s eyes, an’ sticks, an’ hearts, an’ 
lozengers, more ’n you could shake a stick at!” 

“Mr. Clapham gives me an’ Malviny candy,” said 
Polly, elevating her chubby nose. 

“Clapham !” said Sammy, scornfully, “Peach Daunt’s 
father keeps store to Vergennes, bigger ’n forty o’ Clap- 
ham’s ol’ stores; an’ he sells hogsits full of candy every 
day! He’d sooner give away a han’ful ’an sell it.” 


“My, I wish ’t I could go there,” Polly sighed, with 
watering mouth. “Don’t Peach Daunt never give you 
none?” 


“Lots,” Sammy answered, thoughtlessly. 

“Why don’t you never fetch me none?” she asked, re- 
proachtully; and Sammy, unable to explain such un- 
generous conduct, shifted to a less feminine subject. 

“But my sakes, you’d orter see his gun!” 

“Not a real bang-gun, he hain’t got?” Polly asked, 
incredulously, 

“Yes, sir, ju’ like daddy’s, only not so big, just right 
for a boy tu handle, an’ one ibe an’ all curlequed off 
wi’ brass trimmin’s, an’ you can shoot at anything with 


“Oh, Sammy! Don’t you wish you had one?” 

“M-m-m-m!” he Pa at the suggestion of such a 
wild dream. “You'd orter see all the squirrels he gits; 
pidjins an’ pa’tridges. Oh, piles on ’em!” 

“’F I'd orter why don’t 1; why don’t I see him?” Polly 


asked. 

“He don’t never come no furder ’n Stunny Brook, -he 
won't,” said her brother, awkwardly, parrying this reason- 
able question. 

“Why, I go there fishin’ ‘long wi’ you lots o’ times. 
What is the reason I can’t when he comes?” 

“*Cause there’s a lynk hantin’ ’raound there, an’ he'd 
scare you awful,” Sammy said, forced to evolve a new 
creature from his imagination to guard his unreal hero. 

“A lynk? What sort o’ critter be them?” Polly asked. 

“Oh, gre’t big sorter cats, some like a painter, an’ some 
not,” he answered, in some doubt to describe a beast of 
which he had only a vague idea. “Oh, they’re awful 
ugly, I tell ye!” 

“Did you an’ him see the lynk?” 

“Guess we did; lots o’ times, an’ heard him holler. Oh, 
awful!” said Sammy. 

“I sh’d thought you'd shot him,” said Polly. 

“Peach Daunt wa’n’t huntin’ lynks, an’ more ’n that, ’f 
you don’t kill ’em fust lick, they'll kill you. I guess 
Peach Daunt da’sn’t.” 
“I sh’d think you'd git daddy tu shoot him,” Polly 
said. “He hain’t feared o’ nothin’, an’ he can kiil 
anything.” 

“My sakes, no!” Sammy gasped, and adroitly shifting 
from dangerous ground, again began enlarging upon the 
wonderful possessions of his mythical friend, until Polly 
was quite consumed with envy of her brother’s grand 
acquaintance, and walked slowly home, pouting and 
speechless. 

But at dinner she suddenly recovered speech, and piped 
up shrilly above the clatter of crockery and knives and 
forks, to Sammy’s consternation, “Oh, say, daddy, Sammy 
he see a wink down t’ the woods, a gre’t aw'l ugly wink !”” 

_“A what?” Sam Lovel demanded, staring at the little 
girl over a mouthful of potato poised midway on its 
passage to his lips, and Aunt Jerusha quit blowing her 
saucer of tea to ask: 

“What on airth is that precious child a-talking abaout ?” 

Sammy turning hot and cold in quick succession, groped 
with his foot among the others beneath the table for 
Polly’s, but did not find it, and she repeated with loud 
confidence, “A wink, a gre’t awf'l ugly wink! Didn’t you, 
Sammy ?” 

“I never said I seen a wink,” he declared, doggedly, 
more indignant at being charged with a misnomer than 
ashamed of the falsehood. “TI said a lynk!” 

“You seen a lynk. Sammy?” asked his father with 
om inerotnar: tant Pp meant 

“I don’t care, id!” y stoutly protested. H 
determined to stand by this creation a fancy at all 
hazards, but trembled to think what he should do if he 
were called on to defend his more audacious invention of 
Peach Daunt. The sight of a wild beast in the verge of 
the great forest was not a_ stark improbability, but 
clandestine meetings there with a fabulous was too 
absurd a story to impose upon the credulity of his 


“Where d’. see him, on the ground ” 
hi, father fe - im, or up a tree? 
- “Runnin’ the graound an’ climbin’ u tree,” 
; answered, taking two chances of telerik” 
fi “Wal; naow. be am. kinder reasonable, but I guess 
it was a coon.” sai lookin’ 
crittur was ’t?” ” _ 
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_ “Sort o’ like a cat,” Sammy answered promptly, sure 


in this , 

“Mebby ’t was one o’ aour cats,” his father suggested. 
“There’s ’nough on ’em—the ol’. maltee cat, an’ the ol’ 
brindle Tom, an’ Tom, an’ Sis’s yaller kitten.” 

“Twas bigger ’n on ’em,” said Sammy, with no 
idea of having his beast belittled. 

“What kind o’ tail did he hey, an’ what color was he?” 


asked. 

“Oh, ’t wa’n't turrible long nor turrible short, an’ he 
was kinder black an’ kinder yaller,” said Sammy, finding 
himself driven to very uncertain ground, and feeling for 
a middle course off of it. 

“Ah-h-h!” Sammy’s father said, in a tone half-derisive, 
half-reproachful, “You be’n a-yarnin’! The’ hain’t no 
a lookin’ wild crittur. A lynk’s gray, an’ got a short 
tail.” 

_Sammy slunk out of doors choking with mortifica- 


tion. 

“Tattle-tale!” he blurted out, angrily to Polly, as she 
followed his retreat. “I won’t never tell you nothin’ again 
as long ’s I live an’ breathe.” 

“What be we goin’ tu du tu stop him tellin’ such 
wh eee Huldah asked. 

“Oh, boys has got tu. ’Taint no more ’n the stories in 
books, an’ we buy them.” 

Polly judiciously held her 


eace concerning Peach 
Daunt. 


OWLAND E. Rosinson. 
[To BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 


alatural History. 
The Bird Plume Bill. 


AMERICAN Museum. or Natura History, New York 
City, Feb. 1.—Editor’ Forest and Stream: Under the 
title “Plumage of Wild Birds,” published in your issue 
of Feb. 3, I find quoted a letter from Mr. Louis H. Por- 
ter, sent by him to the Assembly Committee on Fisheries 
and Game. This remarkable letter relates to the bill re- 
cently introduced by Assemblyman Hallock, as an 
amendment to the present New York State game law. 
Apparently Mr. Porter has been needlessly very much 
agitated over matters that exist exclusively in his own 
imagination. In regard to this proposed amendment it 
is absurd to suppose it can have an ex post facto bearing. 
If he had read the amendment a little more carefully in 
connection with the act it is intended to amend, he prob- 
ably would not have become excited over the supposed 
liability of a $50,000 fine for his collection of 2,000 bird 
skins as the act which this bill is intended to amend states 
that it “does not apply to any person holding a certificate 
under the provisions of this chapter.” 

Furthermore, he assails Mr. Chapman as attempting 
a crusade against amateur collectors,” and for pro- 
posing “to make it criminal for any man to have a col- 
lection of birds’ skins, unless he has a permit, which 
permits are practically controlled by the aforesaid Frank 
hapman.” So far as the last charge is concerned, 
Mr. Chapman has nothing whatever to do with grant- 
ing permits for the collection of bird skins, and does not 
know, as a rule, who apply for such permits, nor who 
receive them. Under the present law for the protection 
of birds, power is vested in incorporated natural history 
societies in the State to grant permits for the collection 
of birds for scientific purposes, under conditions specific- 
ally stated in the act. As an accommodation to ornithol- 
ogists, the American Museum of Natural History has 
granted permits under this act, as probably have some 
other natural history societies in the State. When ap- 
plication for such permits are received by the museum 
authorities, proper blanks are sent in reply, for the ap- 
plicant to fill out, including a blank bond, etc. These 
blanks are filled out and returned by the applicant, and 
in case they comply with the requirements of the law a 
permit is granted, signed by Morris K. Jesup, as presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural History. 
These papers go through my hands in my official capac- 
ity as curator of birds in the aforesaid museum. I am 
therefore President Jesup’s agent in all that relates to the 
granting of these permits, with which, as said above, 
Mr. Chapman has nothing to do. This matter of grant- 
ing permits is a troublesome duty, which is discharged 
conscientiously and purely in the interest and for the ac- 
commodation of persons who desire to form scientific 
colections of birds, their nests and eggs. In no case 
has an application for a permit been denied when con- 
forming to the requirements of the law; nor does the 
law place any limit upon the number that shall be issued; 
hence, if Mr. Porter wishes to provide himself with a 
permit, there is no reason why he should not do so, if 
his birds have not been collected in violation of law. 
In the interest of fair play and truth, I trust this ex- 
planation and statement of the facts as regards the 
issuing of permits, will be given space in your paper, 
thereby giving as great publicity to these statements 
as was accorded Mr. Porter’s singularly inappropriate 
cutburst. J. A. ALLEN, 
Curator, Dep’t Ornithology and Mammalogy, American 
Museum of Natural History. 
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Enciewoop, N. J., Feb. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Feb. 3 you publish a communication 
addressed by Louis H. Porter, to the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Fisheries and Game, in which Mr. Porter 
criticizes a recently proposed amendment to section 78 
of the game laws, comments on the issuance of permits 
for collecting birds for scientific purposes, and adds 
certain remarks in regard to my attitude toward bird 
students. 

I will leave to others, better qualified than myself, the 
privilege of enlightening Mr. Porter in regard to the 
intent of the law and the conditions under which permits 
are ted, but I beg of you sufficient spore to reply 
briefly to his charges inst myself. or example, 
having -deveted the past years to an attempt to 
advance the interests of ornithology, and having, so far 
as lay within my power, spared no effort to assist those 
desirous of obtaining a knowledge of birds, it surpri 
me not a little to be accused of what Mr. Porter 


terms a “crusade” against bird students. It is possible 
that Mr. Porter refers to my endeavors to direct the 
energies of-students into what are adjudged by the lead- 
ing ornithologists of the country to be the most profitable 
lines of investigation; it being appreciated by those in 
authority that the science of ornithology has little to gain 
and much to lose by the wholly needless duplicating of 
specimens of species which are already well known; 
while, on the other hand, there is an exhaustless and 
COMSNESII unworked field in the study of the living 
ird. 

Audubon, as an authority on technical ornithology, 
has been long superseded by others, but he still stands 
unequalled as a biographer of American birds; and 
why? Because most of the present-day ornithologists 
have been tco occupied in collecting birds’ skins to 
pay much attention to the bird itself. Mr. Porter, for 
instance, states that he has 2,000 birds’ skins in his 
possession. Perhaps he will tell us in what way the 
destruction of these 2,000 birds has been of benefit to the 
science of ornithology. Frank. M. CHAPMAN. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Louis H. Porter, whose communication appears in 
your issue of 3d inst., has taken a strangely distorted 
view of the amendment of Section 78, of the present game 
law, offered by Assemblyman Hallock, House Bill No. 
142. I therefore request sufficient space to endeavor 
to correct his vision on three points: 

1. Mr. Chapman was not the “real sponsor of the bill.” 
As a matter of fact he never saw the draft of the same un- 
til it was completed and in Assemblyman Hallock’s 
possession. 

2. That “the bill is legally very weak” is a mere matter 
of opinion on the part of Mr. Porter. The bill was drawn 
by a lawyer of this city, who has had large experience in 
such matters, also in prosecutions under the game laws. 

3. There can be no possible difference of opinion that 
when a person has acquired possession of a collection of 
bird skins under the authority of a certificate, in other 
words legally, that it would be held that the certificate 
protected the possessor so long as he continued to possess 
a collection of bird skins lawfully acquired. In other 
words, should the proposed amendment be enacted, it 
could not possibly effect the case cited by Mr. Porter, if 
the collection referred to was made legally. 

New York City. Wma. DutcHer. 


Midwinter Bird Notes in Greater 
New York. 


Wir the exception of a few flocks of crossbills at 
work among the cones of our Norway spruce, and an 
occasional sprinkle of goldfinches in the rustling thickets 
of ragwood, there has been an unusual scarcity of mid- 
winter bird life about. The nuthatch family is an ex- 
ception, however. These quaint, fussy little fellows have 
more than held their own in numbers. I picked up one 
of the little mites the other day, with the side of its 
tiny head crushed in, no doubt a victim of the ubiquitous 
bean-shooting boy. Our “steady company,” the redhead 
woodpeckers, are still with us as usual. It amuses me 
to watch the actions of the English sparrow that always 
attends each individual redhead, flies when he flies, be it 
never so short a distance; alights on the ground when he 
alights; in fact, ‘tis impossible for redhead to move 
without this sparrow satellite. I have’ noticed that, so 
long as the weather remains mild, with now and again 
a spurt of rain, or heavy fog that condenses and trickles 
down their drinking trough (a hollow in the fork of an 
old beech), so that they may always quench their thirst, 
and at times enjoy the luxury of a bath, they are sure 
to remain with us, but a pinch of frost that seals up their 
water supply drives them off. Where they go I cannot 
say, but I am sure of their return immediately a thaw 
takes place. 

These restless birds were busy all last autumn cacheing 
great stores of acorn, chestnut and mast in every hollow 
limb and crevice they could find about the woods, but 
as yet I have not seen them draw upon this store. We 
had an unusual crop of mast and nuts last season, and 
much still remains under the trees. Here the redheads 
glean. Alighting a moment to secure an acorn or nut, 
they fly to the trees, place the nut firmly in some crack 
or crevice of limb or bark, and pound it open. When 
heavy snow cuts off this ground supply it may be they 
will use their reserve, but the open weather has not 
as yet forced them to this. I am curious to see whether 
this annual collection and storing of food is anything 
more than a mere whim on the part of the bird. More 
than once in summer I have come across a good full pint 
of sound nuts of various kinds, undisturbed till the fall 
of the dead limb, where they were hidden, disclosed the 
redhead’s work. But though I have seen them put the 
nuts away, and know the locality of one or two of their 
caches, I have never seen them draw from these supplies. 

There is a flock of, say, five hundred starlings that 
spend their days about the open fields in the vicinity of 
the Ocean Parkway, near Sixtieth street. They have 
been about there all autumn, and I have almost in- 
variably found a male aes hawk in company with 
them. Presumably, he finds their society to his taste. 
I cannot positively say he takes toll of them, but at all 
events he stays round, and I suspect he sometimes lines 
his stomach at their So I put up the birds near a 
hedge row the other day, and saw the hawk rise with 
them, skimming the edge of the flock as it wheeled about. 
Suddenly he droped into the grass to rise an instant 
later with a writhing field mouse in his talons. Possibly 
this was a bluff on his part to throw me off, but all the 
same if I were a member of that particular family of 
starlings, I should certainly “watch out.” 

I learn that in England these large bodies of starlings 
are not called flocks. say “a murmuration of 
starlings.” This expression seems apt to me, for every 
bird in these large gatherings seems to be always talking 
or squeaking, making a curious jumble of sound when 
heard at a distance. 

There is a flock of about fifty meadow larks about the 
Dyker meadows—— Certainly a space is valuable. 
No need for your “blue pencil. : 

Bay Rivas, New York City, Feb. 1, 
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Whence Come the Grebe Skins. 


THe wearing of the breasts of grebes as an ornament 
for women’s hats, capes and sacks is the revival of ‘an old 
fashion of twenty or twenty-five years ago, when such 
use of these skins was very common. 

At a recent meeting of the Biological Society of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Vernon Bailey, of the Biological Survey, 
talked interestingly, explaining where these grebe 
skins are collected. He stated that grebes are 
killed by thousands while breeding on the lakes of 
eastern Oregon and California. The three species chiefly 
destroyed are the Western pied-billed and eared grebes, 
and all three are found breeding among the tules on 
the shallow waters of Tule Lake in California. Here the 
hunters shoot them during the nesting season. When the 
birds are killed the skin is stripped from the breast, dried 
and shipped to San Francisco. Each skin brings from 
twenty to fifty cents, according to quality, and Mr. Bailey 
states that the men engaged in this shameful work are 
making from twenty to thirty dollars a day. 

At the present rate of destruction these birds will not 
last long, and many people will join in the question raised 
by Mr. Bailey, “Cannot the grebes be protected?” 


Bluebirds in New Jersey. 


Asspury Park, N. J., Feb. 3.—A week ago last Sun- 
day while strolling along the edge of a woods here in 
central Jersey I thought I heard the notes of a blue- 
bird, and going in the direction of the sound saw four 
of them; and also the past Sunday, while out for a walk 
off some two miles to the west of Asbury Park, I came 
across six of them in a little copse of trees in a ravine at 
the head of Deal Lake. They seemed to be plump, lively 
and happy. Yes, and they were pretty, too. Isn’t a 
bluebird a lovely little thing, though? 

_ Although that species has seemed to be very scarce dur- 
ing the past few years, it evidently is on the increase, and 
soon will be as common as it was many years ago. 








Camyp-LSire Slickerings. 


That Old Bear Story. 


Ramsay, S. C., Jan. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The query of J. P. T., followed by that of C. H. Ames, 
together with the fact that there seems no answer forth- 
coming, sets me to wondering if the writings of Mayne 
Reid are becomitig obsolete. I am not acquainted with 
the “progressive” reader, but if the gentlemen will pro- 
cure (from any well equipped bookstore) a copy of 
the “Hunter’s Feast” and turn to the chapter entitled 
“A Battle with Grizzly Bears,” they will find the story in 
the original. To me there is a charm in Mayne Reid 
which none of our later day writers of books of ad- 
venture quite possess. Though partaking largely of the 
“pathos” of Frank Forrester and often of an improb- 
able romanticism, there is yet permeating all a flavor of 
the forest and prairie which no one who loves these 
things can read without a thrill. I believe the writings 
of Mayne Reid in their day sent more young men West 
than ever did Horace Greely’s famous advice. 





B. F. 

Wasasha, Minn., Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your editorial in the last Forest AND STREAM in regard 
to Mayne Reid and his writings, struck a sympathetic 
chord in me that vibrated all through the’ reading of it; 
for many were the days I spent pouring over his books 
years ago in old New England, reading some of them 
several times over. And as I write now, the vivid remem- 
brance of the “chain of destruction” in the “Boy 
Hunters,” as it impressed me when a youth of twelve 
years, and as it comes to my mind with numerous other 
graphic descriptions of wild life and scenes, has a life- 
long realistic imagery. Far from being a “Forgotten 
Hero” he is enshrined in the memory with a halo of glory 
encircling the days when I caught big trout, shot squirrels 
and set traps in the Old Granite and Bay States. A new 
edition of fifteen volumes of his writings appeared in 
1868, which I think was the last published, but were they 
in existence to day, that nothing of that class could be pro- 
cured that would make more entertaining reading for 
boys is the humble opinion of WAPAHUSA. 


Anp here is the story itself, as we find it in a twenty- 
fice-cent edition of the“Hunters’ Feast,” of whieh it 
forms the twenty-sixth chapter, and is entitled 


A Battle with Grizzly Bears. 


An adventure with grizzly bears which had befallen 
the Captain was next related. He had been traveling with 
a strange party—the “scalp hunters’—in the mountains 
near Santa Fé, when they were overtaken by a sudden 
and heavy fall of snow that rendered further progress im- 
possible. The cafion, a deep valley in which they had en- 
camped, was difficult to get through at any time, but now 
the path, on account of the deep soft snow, was rendered 
impassable. When morning broke they found themselves 
fairly “in the trap.” 

“Above and below the valley was choked with snow five 
fathoms deep. Vast fissures—barrancas—were filled with 
the drift; and it was perilous to attempt penetrating in 
either direction. Two men-had already disappea 

“On each side of our camp rose the walls of the cafion, 
almost vertical, to the height of a hundred feet. These 
we might have climbed the weather been soft, for the 
rock was a trap formation, and offered numerous seams 
and ledges; but now there was a coating of ice and snow 
upon them that rendered the ascent impossible. The 
ground had been frozen hard before the storm came on, 
although it was now freezing no longer, and the snow 
would not bear our weight. All our efforts to get out of 
the valley proved idle; and we gave them over, yielding 
ourselves, in a kind of reckless despair, to wait for—we 
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“For three days we sat shivering around the fires, now 
and then casting looks of gloomy inquiry around the sky. 
The same dull gray for an answer, mottled with flakes 
slanting earthward, for it still continued to snow. Not 
a bright spot cheered the aching eye. 7 

“The little platform on which we rested—a piece of two 
or three acres—was still free from the snow-drift, on ac- 
count of its exposure to the wind. Straggling pines, 
stunted and leafless, grew over its surface, in all about 
fifty or sixty trees. From these we obtained our fires; 
but what were fires when*we had no meat to cook upon 
them? 

“We were now in the third day without food! Without 
food, though not absolutely without eating—the men had 
bolted their gun covers, and the cat-skin flaps of their 
bullet pouches, and were now seen—the last shift but one 
—stripping the parfleche from the soles of their moc- 
casins ! ‘ 

“The women, wrapped in their tilmas, nestled closely in 
the embrace of father, brother, husband and lover; for 
all these affections were present. The last string of 
tasajo, hitherto economized for their sake, had been par- 
celled out to them in the morning. That was gone, and 
whence was their next morsel to come? At long intervals, 
‘Ay de mi! Dios de mi alma!’ were heard only in low 
murmurs, as some colder blast swept down the cafion. 
In the face of those beautiful creatures might be read 
that uncomplaining patience—that high endurance—so 
characteristic of the Hispano-Mexican women. 

“Even the stern men around them bore up with less 
fortitude. Rude oaths were uttered from time to time, 
and teeth ground together, with that strange wild look 
that heralds insanity. Once or twice I fancied that I 
observed a look of still’ stranger, still wilder expression, 
when the black ring forms around the eye—when the 
muscles twitch and quiver along gaunt famished jaws— 
when men gaze guilty-like at each other. O God! it was 
fearful! The half-robber discipline, voluntary at the 
best, had vanished under the leveling rod of a common 
suffering, and I trembled to think. 

“Tt clars a leetle, out tharawa!’ 3 

“It was the voice of the trapper, Garey, who had risen 
and stood pointing toward the east. . 

“In an instant we were all upon our feet, looking in 
the direction indicated. Sure enough, there was a break 
. in the lead-colored sky—a yellowish streak, that widened 
out as we continued gazing—the flakes fell lighter and 
thinner, and in two hours more it had ceased snowing 
altogether. 

“Half a dozen of us, shouldering our rifles, struck 
down the valley. We would mdke one more attempt to 
trample a road through the drift. It was a vain one. 
The snow was over our heads, and after struggling for 
two hours, we had not gained above two hundred yards. 
Here we caught a glimpse of what lay before us. As far 
as the eye could reach, it rested upon the same, deep, im- 
passable masses. Despair and hunger paralyzed our exer- 
tions, and dropping off one by one, we returned to the 


camp. 

“We fell down around the fires in sullen silence. Garey 
continued pacing back and forth, now glancing up at the 
sky, and at times kneeling down, and running his hand 
over the surface of the snow. At length he approached 
the fire, and in his slow, drawling manner, remarked: 

“*Tt’s a gwine to friz, I rekin.’ 

“Well! and if it does?’ asked one of his comrades, 
without caring for an answer to the question. 

“Wal, an iv it does,’ repeated the trapper, ‘we'll walk 
out o’ this hyar jug afore sun-up, an’ upon a good hard 
trail too.’ 

“The expression of every face was changed, as if by 
magic. Several leaped to their feet. Godé, the Canadian, 
skilled in snow-craft, ran to a bank, and drawing his hand 
along the combing, shouted back: . 

““C’est vrai; il gele; il gele!’ 

“A cold wind soon after set in, and, cheered by the 
brightening prospect, we began to think of the fires, that 
during our late moments of reckless indifference, had 
been almost suffered to burn out. The Delawares, seiz- 
ing their tomahawks, commenced hacking at the pines, 
while others dragged forward the fallen trees, lopping off 
their branches with the keen scalping-knife. 

“At this moment a peculiar cry attracted our attention, 
and, looking around, we perceived one of the Indians drop 
suddenly upon his knees, striking the ground with his 
hatchet. 

“*What is it? What is it?’ shouted several voices, in 
almost as many languages. 

“*Yom-yam, yam-yam!” replied the Indian, still dig- 
ging at the frozen ground, 

“The Injun’s right; it’s man-root!’ said Garey, pick- 
ing up some leaves which the Delaware had chopped off. 

“T recognized a plant well known to the mountain man 
—a rare, but wonderful convolvulus, the Jponea lepto- 
phylia. The name of ‘man root’ is given to it by the 
hunters from the similarity of its root in shape, and some- 
times in size, to the body of a man. It is esculent, and 
serves to sustain human life. 

“In an instant, half a dozen men were upon their knees, 
chipping and hacking the hard clay, but their hatchets 
glinted off as from the surface of a rock. 

““Look hyar!’ cried Garey; ‘ye’re only spoilin’ yer 
tools. Cut down a wheen o’ these saplins, and make a 
fire over him!’ 

“The hint was instantly followed, and in a few min- 
utes a dozen pieces of pine were piled upon the spot, and 
set on fire. 

“We stood around the burning branches with eager 
anticipation. Should the root prove a ‘full-grown man,’ 
it would make a supper for our whole party; and with 
the cheering idea of supper, jokes were ventured upon— 
the first we had heard for some time—the hunters, tickled 
with the novelty of unearthing the ‘old man’ ready 
rome, and speculating whether he would prove a ‘fat 
o Ss. 

“A hollow crack sounded from above, like the breaking 
of a dead tree.. We looked up. A large object—an 
animal—was whirling outward and downward from a 
ledge that projected 
it struck the earth, head foremost, witha loud 
and, bounding to the height of seve 
with a somersault on its legs, and 


‘bump 


“An involuntary ‘hurrah!’ broke from the hunters, who 


f-way up the cliff, In an instant . 
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all recognized, at a glance, the Carnero cimmaron, or 
big-horn. He had cleared the precipice at two leaps, 
lighting each time on his huge crescent-shaped horns. 

“For a moment, both parties—hunters and game— 
seemed equally taken by surprise, and stood eyeing each 
other in mute wonder. It was but for a moment. The 
men made a rush for their rifles, and the animal, recover- 
ing from his trance of astonishment, tossed back, his 
horns, and bounded across the platform. In a dozen 
springs he had reached the selvidge of the snow, and 
plunged into its yielding bank; but, at the same instant, 
several rifles cracked, and the white wreath was crim- 
soned behind him. He still kept on, however, leaping and 
breaking through the drift. 

“We struck into his track, and followed with the eager- 
ness of hungry wolves. We could tell by the numerous 
gouts that he was shedding his life blood, and about fifty 
paces further on we found him dead. 

“A shout apprised our companions of our success, and 
we had commenced dragging back the prize, when wild 
cries reached us from the platform—the yells of the men, 
the screams of women, mingled with oaths and exclama- 
tions of terror! 

“We ran on to the entrance of the track. On reaching 
it, a sight was before us that caused the stoutest to 
tremble. Hunters, Indians and women were running to 
and fro in frantic confusion, uttering their varied cries. 
We knew our enemy at a glance—the dreaded monsters of 
the mountains—the grizzly bears! 

“There were five of them—five in sight—there might be 
others in the background. Five were enough to destroy 
our whole party, caged as we were, and weakened by 
famine. 

“They had reached the cliff in chase of the cimmaron, 
and hunger and disappointment were visible in their hor- 
rid aspects. Two of them had already crawled close to 
the scarp, and were pawing over ,and snuffing the air, as 
if searching for a place to descend. The other three 
reared themselves up on their hams, and commenced 
maneuvering with their fore paws, in a human-like and 
comical pantomime! 

“We were in no condition to relish this amusement. 
Every man hastened to arm himself; those who had 
emptied their rifles hurriedly reloading them. 

“*For your life don’t!’ cried Garey, catching at the gun 
of one of the hunters. 

“The caution came too late; half a dozen bullets were 
already whistling upward. 

“The effect was just what the traper had anticipated. 
The bears, maddened by the bullets, which had harmed 
them no more than the pricking of as many pins, droppcd 
to their all-fours again, and, with fierce growls, com- 
menced descending the cliff. 

“The scene of confusion was now at its height. Sev- 
eral of the men, less brave than their comrades, ran 
off to hide themselves in the snow, while others com- 
menced climbing the low pine trees! 

““Caché the gals!’ cried Garey. ‘Hyar, yer darned 
Spanish greasers! if yer wont fight, hook on to the 
weemen a wheen o’ yer, and toat them to the snow. 
Cowardly slinks—wagh !’ 

“ ‘See to them, doctor,’ I shouted to the German, who, 
I thought, might be best spared from the fight; and the 
next moment the doctor, assisted by several Mexicans, 
was hurrying the terrified girls toward the spot where we 
had left the cimmaron. 

“Many of us knew that to hide, under the circum- 
stances, would be worse than useless. The fierce but 
sagacious brutes would have discovered us one by one, 
and destroyed us in detail. ‘They must be met and 
fought!’ that was the word; and we resolved to carry it 
into execution. 

“There were about a dozen of us who ‘stood up to it’— 
all the _Delawares and Shawanbtes, with Garey and the 
mountain men. 

“We kept firing at the bears as they ran along the 
ledges in their zigzag descent, but our rifles were out of 
order, our fingers were numbed with cold, and our nerves 
weakened with hunger. Our bullets drew blood from the 
hideous brutes, yet not a shot proved deadly. It only 
stung them into fiercer rage. 

“It was a fearful moment when the last shot was fired, 
and still not an enemy the less. We flung away the guns, 
and, clutching the hatchets and hunting knives, silently 
awaited our grizzly foes. 

“We had taken our stand close to the rock. It was 
our design to have the first blow, as the animals, for the 
most part, came stern-foremost down the cliff. In this we 
were disappointed. On reaching a ledge some ten feet 
from the platform, the foremost bear halted, and seeing 
our position, hesitated to descend. The next moment, his 
companions, maddened with wounds, came tumbling down 
upon the same ledge, and with fierce growls, the five huge 
bodies were precipitated into our midst. 

“Then came the desperate struggle, which I cannot 
describe—the shouts of the hunters, the wilder yells of 
our Indian allies, the hoarse worrying of the bears, the 
ringing of tomahawks from skulls like flint, the deep, dull 
‘thud’ of the stabbing knife, and now and then a groan, 
as the crescent claw tore up the clinging muscle. O God! 
it was a fearful scene! 

“Over the platform bears and men went rolling and 
struggling, in the wild battle of life and death. Through 
the trees, and into the deep drift, staining the snow with 
their mingled blood! Here, two or three men were en- 
gaged with a single foe—there, some brave hunter stood 

ttling alone. Several were sprawling upon the ground. 
Every moment, the bears were lessening the number of 
their assailants! 

“I had been struck down at the commencement of the 
struggle. On regaining my feet, I saw the animal that had 
felled me hugging the prostrate body of a man. 

“Tt -was é. I leaned over bear, clutching its 
shaggy skin. I did this to stead myself; I was weak and 
dizzy; so were we all. I coed with all my force, stab- 
bing the animal on the ribs. 

7 ng go the Frenchman, the bear turned suddenly, 
and reared upon me. I endeavored to avoid the en- 
counter, and ran backward, fending him off with my 


ie. . ; 

“All at once I.came against a snow drift ,and fell over 
Next moment, the heavy body was precipi- 
deep into my 


tated upon me, the sharp claws pierced 


. 
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shoulder—I inhaled the monster's fetid breath; and strik 
ing wildly with my right arm, still free, we rolled over 
and over in snow. ad 

“I was blinded by the dry drift. I felt myself growing 
weaker and weaker ; it was the loss of blood. I shouted—- 
a despairing shout—but it could not have been heard at 
ten paces’ distance. Then there was'a strange hissing 
sound in my ears—a bright little flash ‘aeross my eyes; 4 
burning object passed over my face, scorching the skin ; 
there was a smell as of singing hair; I could hear voices, 
mixed with the roars of my adversary; and all at once the 
claws were drawn out of my flesh, the weight was lifted 
from my breast, and I was alone! 

“I rose to my feet, and rubbing the snow out of my 
eyes, looked around. I could see no one. I was in a dee; 
hollow made by our struggles, but I was alone! 

“The snow all around me was dyed to a crimson; but 
what had become of my terrible antagonist? Who had 
rescued me from his deadly embrace? 

“I staggered forward to the open ground. Here a new 
scene met my gaze: a strange-looking man was running 
across the platform, with a huge firebrand—the bole of a 
burning pine tree—which he waved in the air. He was 
chasing one of the bears, that, growling with rage and 
pain, was making every effort to reach the cliffs. Two 
others were already half-way up, and evidently clamber- 
ing with great difficulty, as the blood dripped back from 
their wounded flanks. 

“The bear that was pursued soon took to the rocks, 
and, urged by the red brand scorching his shaggy hams, 
was soon beyond the reach of his pursuer. The latter 
now made toward a fourth, that was still battling with 
two or three weak antagonists. This one was ‘routed’ in 
a twinkling, and with yells of terror followed his com- 
rades up the bluff. The strange man looked around for 
the fifth. It had disappeared. Prostrate, wounded men 
were strewed over the ground, but the bear was nowhere. 
to be seen. He had doubtless escaped through the snow. 

“I was still wondering who was the hero of the fire 
brand, and where he had come from. I have said he was 
a strange-looking man. He was so—and like no one ot 
our party that I could think of. His head was bald—no, 
not bald, but naked—there was not a hair upon it, crown 
or sides, and it glistened in the clear light like polished 
ivory. I was puzzled beyond expression, when a-man—- 
Garey—who had been felled upon the platform by a blow 
from one of the bears, suddenly sprang to his feet, ex- 
claiming: 

“Go it, Doc! Three chyars for the doctor!’ 

“To my astonishment, I now recognized the features of 
that individual, the absence of whose brown locks had 
produced such a metamorphosis as, I believe, was never 
effected by means of borrowed hair. 

“ *Here’s your scalp, Doc,’ cried Garey, running up with 
the wig; ‘by the livin’ thunder! yer saved us all;’ and the 
hunter seized the German in his wild embrace. 

“Wounded men were all around, and commenced 
crawling together. But where was the fifth of the bears? 
Four only had escaped by the cliff. 

“*Yonder he goes!’ cried a voice, as a light spray, rising 
above the snow wreath, showed that some animal was 
struggling through the drift. , 

“Several commenced loading their rifles, intending to 
follow, and, if possible, secure him. The Doctor armed 
himself with a fresh pine; but before these arrangements 
were completed, a strange cry came from the spot, that 
caused our blood to run cold again. The Indians leaped 
to their feet, and, seizing their tomahawks, rushed to the 
gap. They knew the meaning of that cry—it was the 
death yell of their tribe 

“They entered the road that we had trampled down in 

the morning, followed by those who had loaded their 
guns. We watched them from the platform with anxious 
expectation, but before they reached the spot, we could 
see that the ‘stoor’ was slowly settling down. It wiis 
plain that the struggle had ended. 
_ “We still stood waiting in breathless silence, and watch. 
ing the floating spray that noted their progress through 
the drift. At length they had reached the scene of the 
struggle. There was an ominous stillness, that lasted 
for a moment, and then the Indian’s fate was announced 
in the sad, wild note that came wailing up the valley. 
It was the dirge of a Shawano warrior! 

“They had found their brave comrade dead, with his 
ot knife buried in the heart of his terrible antag- 
onis 

“It was a costly supper, that bear meat, but, perhaps, 
the sacrifice had saved many lives. We would keep the 
cimmaron fcz to-morrow ; next day, the man root, and the 
next—what next? Perhaps—the man! 

“Fortunately, we were not driven to this extremity. 
The frost had again set, and the surface of the snow, 
previously moistened by the sun and rain, soon became 
caked into ice strong enough to bear us, and upon its firm 
crust we escaped out of the perilous pass, and gained the 
warmer region of the plains in safety.” 








A West Virginia Wolf. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Jan. 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A large gray wolf has recently been killed in 
Randolph county, which is supposed to c the last of its 
species in this State. The mate was killed a year or 
two ago. A reward of $50 was offered for its scalp in 
the county in which it was killed, and Webster county, 
adjoining it, offered $100. 

It was estimated that it took at least fifty sheep and 
lambs a year to satisfy its appetite, and the farmers feel 
relieved that its career is ended. It was killed after 
being chased several days by a number of men and a 
dozen dogs. Emerson Carney. 





NAMELESS REMITTERS. 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. is holding 
several sums of money which have been sent to it for 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
Sportsman and Farmer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

Your timely and excellent editorial in last issue, relative 
to the relations existing between sportsman and farmer, 
will be read with a deal of interest and approved by all 
thinking, fair play sportsmen. ; 

Every intelligent sportsman is fully cognizant of the 
land holder’s rights in the premises, and all this prattle 
about the enactment of laws to define the shooters’ rights 
on lands of somebody else is “rot” of the first order. 

I am very much of the opinion that all fair minded and 
reasonable devotees of the gun are perfectly willing to 
contribute a mite toward the payment of the taxes on the 
lands over which they ask the privilege of shooting. On 
this matter of shooting privileges I can speak somewhat 
from experience, as I at one time had the misfortune to 
be part owner of a large farm—nearly a square mile of 
land—over which everybody—thanks to my foolish good 
nature—was privileged to shoot. I use the word shoot in 
this instance, for there was plenty of game and good 
shooting on the premises. 

While the greater portion of the people who hunted on 
the farm were men who wouldn’t tear down one’s fences 
nor kill his cattle, at the same time there was also a fair 
sprinkling of that class of shooters with whom one would 
not care to be “found dead,’ nor meet after dark if one 
had money enough on his person to make robbery respect- 
able. 

The point I wish to make is just this: The farmer 
owns, cares for and pays taxes on the lands over which we 
ask the privilege of shooting; in nine cases out of ten he 
has no acquaintance with, nor interest in, the shooter; the 
game we seek has a value; has been reared on his lands; 
in some instances Has waxed fat on grain raised by the 
sweat of the land owner's brow; and while it may not, as 
a fact, be his property, except when killed and reduced to 
possession, at the same time the privilege of shooting 
over his land has a value and we should be willing to pay 
for it. Knowing, as we do, what a scarce and hard-earned 
commodity money is to the average tiller of the soil, is it 
not meet and proper that we who shoot for pleasure or 
for pelf, should contribute our mite toward the payment 
of the taxes on the lands over which we shoot? A reason- 
able charge for shooting privileges would probably drive 
off the market shooter and give the sportsman—who is 
generally willing to pay about eighteen times the market 
value of game, in transportation and other expenses, for 
the privilege of taking it—a chance. There need be no 
misunderstanding between sportsman and farmer, pro- 
vided each is disposed to be fair and reasonable, and it 
is perfectly apparent to me—I claim to be somewhat ofa 
sportsman, and at present own no shooting grounds—that 
we who shoot should pay, or at least offer to pay, for 
shooting privileges. 

It strikes me that any fair-minded shooter should be 
quite as willing to give compensation for the privilege of 
shooting over a farmer’s land as the average traveler is 
to pay for his entertainment at an inn. No one, except he 
happened to be a tramp, would ask for meat or drink at an 
inn unless he expected to pay for it, and why should he 
ask for, or take without the asking, a shooting privilege on 
a stranger's premises except he offered to make com- 
pensation therefore? 

It is a mighty easy matter for the farmer and the 
sportsman to get together; let the sportsman contribute 
a bit toward the rearing and protection of that product 
of the farm that he takes, or seeks to take—the average 
farmer gets very little of the game grown on his lands— 
and we shall hear no more of trespass suits or other un- 
pleasantries, and the “shoot” of the market-shooter will 
perhaps be heard less frequently. 

Generally speaking, the price of game as a commodity 
of sport is somewhat steep, but you will probably find that 
the cost of shooting privileges will be one of the smaller 

items of the aggregate, and the sooner we make up our 
minds to “settle” the better for all concerned. 
M. ScHENCK. 





Troy, N. Y., Feb. 2. 


Dansury, Conn., Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
We have a hunting license and a dog license. Now comes 
the gun license, and in course of time we will have an 
emperor and everything will be royal down to the gate 
opener of the royal game preserve. n 

The farmers are going to combine, and will charge 
two dollars per day to shoot a half-dozen little quail; 
and the poor cuss that cannot afford to lose one day’s 
work and two dollars on top of it, is left out in the cold. 
But the man with the $200 gun will be in the swim, and 
the I am-better-than-you-dom in the person of hunters 
with big bank accounts will have full swing. This will 
lead to game protection with a vengeance, but for whom? 
—for a privileged class, and European rules and condi- 
tions are taken as a pattern. Among the farming com- 
munities over the big pond, the hunting right is sold at 
auction, and is thus to be had only at such extravagant 
prices that only the very well-to-do can afford to enjoy 
the sport; and if a man is born with the hunting fever, he 
either must become a poacher, or else hunt fleas. The 
correspondent who in your last issue advocated gun license 
ought to cross the pond and enjoy the system himself for 
five years, and if he then still has the same thing to ad- 
vise, I would agree with him. The lawless element, which 
only exists to a certain extent is in a very small per- 
centage (at least in country towns), and could and should 
be educated by sending them good sporting journals, as, 
for instance, Forest AND STREAM. 

Here in town the gun club is collecting money from 
shooters, to be used for the propagation of quail; and 
this is the second year of the noble work, although there 


is quite a little stock left over from last year; and it. 


would be a beautiful agp She behold, if the farmers 
would refuse to let them on their grounds, after 
having furnished the quail. But of what use is it to 
incite the farmer more and more against the hunter? 
They know enough to protect themselves. , 

Two years ago I was invited by a member of the Red- 
ding Game and Fish Protective £ ety to go shooting. 


While punting, On my host’s farm, we incidentally strolled 
on to a-neiglibor’s ground and fired a few shots at an 
old tin can, for quail we could not find that day. Sud- 
denly am irate looking man in double-quick step” ap- 
proached and requested us to leave his grounds imme- 
i , as he never allowed anybody~ (not even a brother 
club member) to hunt on his ‘farm. ° 
Let the farmers alone. They need nobody’s advice 
ia that matter. é. F. B. 


Palmetio Bob—A Resident of 
Florida. 


THE common quail (Ortyx virginia) has always been 
popular with sportsmen for its excellent game qualities, 
and with students of nature for its many interesting 
characteristics; therefore, any slight deviations, even 
such as seem to be apparent in the Florida variety, from 
the accepted type of this bird, whether in habits or in 
plumage, may be read of with pleasure by a few of those 
persons who discover a certain degree of amusement in 
acquiring knowledge concerning the wild life of forest 
and field. 

The most indifferent observer will be struck, on his 
first sight of the Florida quail, by its lack of size; its 
weight never exceeding 5 ounces, being less than three- 
fourths that of its congenors elsewhere. He will notice, 
too, on close inspection, a very perceptible divergence in 
color points, such as a jet black, less perfect white and 
less clearly defined maxillary stripes on the head, a darker 
and more heavily marked back, and a greater pre- 
dominance of color in under parts, all of these peculiarities 
combining to make the local bird less beautiful when ex- 
amined and less discernible in flight. 

Plumage development, which seems to be affected here 
by the warm climate, besides exhibiting less tinted surface 
in proportion to under color, is not so abundant as it is 
elsewhere in the country, and the soft structure of the 
wing primaries gives to the birds of this section a flight 
that is almost devoid of the startling whir with which 
I have always been accustomed to hear single specimens 
flush, and of the alarming roar with which I have been 
greeted elsewhere when whole coveys arose from the 
ground. 

Beside the noiseless locomotion, perhaps the inability of 
the Florida’ quail to attain considerable speed may be 
attributed with reason to a comparative softness in the 
web of. flight feathers. But this peculiarity of wing 
structure does not prevent frightened birds from accom- 
plishing distances that are indeed marvelous; and in- 
efficient wing action, being offset by undiscernible plumage 
to plumage colors, does not cause the shooting here to be 
appreciably less difficult than it is elsewhere. Because 
of their less audible rise, too, many birds escape without 
attracting the attention of gunners until well beyond 
range. 

The maneuvers employed by the quail in this State to 
elude its excessively numerous enemies differ from any 
tactics I have ever witnessed before in my hunting ex- 
perience; and by no means the least disconcerting to a 
person of nervous temperament is the practice with 
flushed coveys of distributing themselves among the 
highest pine tops where they can be discovered subse- 
quently only by the most diligent search, and must either 
be shot at as if so many feathered knots or allowed to 
remain unharmed. And another very common method of 
escape is for coveys to dodge into the deep holes excavated 
by the large land terrapins, roomy dens that may con- 


_ceal on occasion a skunk, or a rattler, or some other 


formidable occupant; and therefore are to be avoided by 
the hunter who still has left within his cranium a scintilla 
of precaution. Actions such as these could be circum- 
vented only through the assistance of a tree dog or of a 
rat terrier. 

We owned a very black cow while at Auburndale, and 
toward spring I often found it necessary ‘to hunt in- 
credible distances into the surrounding forest that 1 
might discover our wandering property. Accepted ortho: 
doxy has it, I believe, that His Satanic Majesty, like my 
erratic charge, besides being of a jet-like hue, possesses 
long horns and a cloven hoof, and has a tail that is 
nothing, if not a fly brush. Our cow, too, closely re- 
sembled one of those dark-clothed performers of leger- 
demain who astound the intellect by exhibiting beautiful 
flowers and birds and various other surprises from un- 
promising localities; and while with a free tongue I 
loudly’ called down withering anathemas on the de- 
bauched fancy of faithless Suke, my widened eyes were 
ever on the elert to behold the marvels of nature dis- 
closed by her wanderings, and very many excellent op- 
portunities were afforded me to. observe the habits of 
quail during their breeding season. 

It is very delightful to recall for my contemplation 
those little adventures into a wonderland through which 
the cloven track of our wandering possessions meandered 
ever onward, passing in its course by many sequestered 
bits of half-tropical scenery jubilant with bird song, and 
through many bright glades of the pine forest’ where occa- 
sional quail, startled by my approach, raced off with 
grotesque dignity in the direction of rustling palmetto 
covers or adopted wing propulsion that was extended to 
very distant points as a more feasible method of escape; 
the employment of cock birds when thus interrupted, 
often being gory contests in grass bound lists for the 
affections of onjooking females—conflicts that were 
caused, mayhap, by a passion as praiseworthy as any that 
ever induced the acceptance of mortal combat by knight of 
old to win the favor of lady. . 

Judging from my own observation, I should say that 
mating occurs here with quail about the latter part of 
February, or during the closing days of the local hunt- 
ing season; for even at that early date, while out with my 

nm, I have detected between many individuals of the 

ushed coveys a preference for each other’s society not 
unlike partialities exhibited between human beings after a 
long sojourn at the seashore or elsewhere in which there 
has been a pleasurable commingling of the sexes—a form 
of passion that has always been considered worthy of 
great laudation; and I will avow for it that even my 
toughened. conscience, near the expiration of the hunt- 
ing season, protested with success against shooting the 
affectionate pairs disturbed by my setter in those haunts 
among the palmetto beds. 


I had good reason afterward to congratesmte myself, I 
thought, because of the merciful course i had adopted 
in regard to these first matings, for more pairs of quail 
were thereby induced to spend their biccamg season 
within our immediate neighborhood where throughout 


the spring months they enlivened the adjacemt forest with 


musical-calls that were especially beautiful wm calm: after- 
noons, when oblique sun rays glinted through pine foliage 
and gave-to- woody vistas a golden charm; the motes of 
Bob White often being at such times the only sounds 
except thé constant punt-punt of my foot im the sand and 
the occasional snapping of twigs in my patls as I followed 
Sukey homeward, and to me accustomed to hearing quail- 
song only in the open, it possessed under the existing 
conditions a novel melody. 

There were days to be remembered on which our cow 
was securely confined to the limits of our dooryard, where 
she might subsist on Bermuda grass, while I voyaged in a 
canoe about the shores of the lake near town, hearing, as I 
progressed or loitered, not only the chorus of the many 
singing mockingbirds and the chanting of noisy shrikes 
from the orange groves, but also the mellow unambitious 
notes of Bob White as he sent them forth from retired 
nooks to charm the atmosphere of the spring afternoon, 
his simple refrain on more than one oceasion having 
scarcely ceased when the voice of chuck-will’s-widow 
and the shining of stars heralded the presence of night. 

It was during the season of most vociferous song, or 
near the end of March, that I discovered among the 
scattered palmettoes far out in the forest my first quail’s 
nest, a roofed-over affair slightly larger than the nest 
of a meadow lark. Vividly do I recall the occasion, for 
while driving the cow through a small settlement two 
miles distant from our home, I had been made to accept 
from an over kind resident, an enormous bouquet un- 
approachable for colors, a present that conscience for- 
bade me to lose, and with this gorgeous emblem of spring- 
time held aloft proudly and defiantly, I marched along, 
impressed by the solemnity of the Sabbath morning, and 
had passed by the very portals of the Auburndale church 
in full’ view of the assembled congregation to deposit my 
unwelcome trophy at last within the refreshing depths 
of the horse-bucket beneath our pump, where it had a 
better chance to survive than it would have had concealed 
in the palmettoes out by the nest of the quail. 

The weather from the middle of April to the end of 
June was so exceedingly hot that I quite agreed with an 
acquaintance who expressed a belief in the possibility of 
frying eggs upon any piece of iron expdsed to the rays 
of the midday sun, therefore I restricted the time of my 
adventures abroad to the late afternoon and the early 
evening; and ween a season of heavy rain-precipitation 
accompanied by frightful electric displays followed the 
period of great heat, I confined myself even more closely 
to our domicile. Hence I obtained only an imperfect 
knowledge of what transpired in the forest up to the latter 
part of August; and even from that time to the beginning 
of the hunting season in October, I made only a few ex- 
cursions to the realms of Bob White. Upon my first trip, 
however, to secure game through the aid of dog and 
gun, I was surprised to find so many coveys of mere 
fledglings, and attributed this very perceptible immaturity 
to the long hatching season whereby quail in the South 
are enabled to replenish their numbers after the depletion 
caused by winter slaughter. ; 

As there was a noticeable fall in temperature, synchron- 
ous with the advent of the shooting season, I sallied forth 
frequently with a red Irish setter to hunt the nearest 
lake shores and the other promising localities for game, 
and I discovered in these quests that the quail were more 
plentiful near civilization than they were far out in the 
wilderness—a fact due, no doubt, to the check imposed 
upon foxes and other marauders by the presence of man— 
ahd that most of the quail seemed to prefer the palmetto 
covers immediately around the lakes or near the other 
water. Z 

The beauty of the lake region about Auburndale is of 
a subdued character in which there are no extensive dis- 
tances and no great ‘heights to behold. The country is 
marked with innumerable very round and very blue lakes 
circled by orange groves and pine woods. The roads are 
soft and sandy ways, along which the wheels of moving 
wagons plow almost inaudible melodies. The forests lull 
with a charming hush, and the waves wash shore lines 
with a languorous music. The resinous atmosphere is 
ambrosia. Under such conditions human nature is tempted 
to lapse into lassitude in which there would exist no 
recollection of the past, no ambition for the future, but 
only a vague consciousness of a present filled with a 
selfish joy, an extreme of laziness that would deem effort 
great unwisdom. . 

Shooting at quail and vigorous walking, nowever, 
aroused susceptibility to an emotional state, in which the 
senses were keenly alive to every impression. The features 
of that strange hunting ground impressed me with their 
novelty. That wading through breast-high palmetto beds 
in which brushed leaves made a sound not unlike the 
wash of disturbed water, and dropping winged birds on 
palm-like foliage as they arose from unsuspected places 
in covers surrounded by neat lakes and open forest, might 
have been shooting in a large conservatory or park in 
which spraying fountains and marble statutes, and even 
uniformed policemen would not have been inappropriate 
additions to the outlook. 

The success of my shooting trips varied greatly. There 
were long days on which birds were difficult to find, and 
short days on which the barrels of my gun became un- 
pleasantly warm to the touch from continuous firing, when 
I increased rapidly my burden of game, as I diminished 
my stock of ammunition. There were also memorable 
occasions on which tedious walking ended in an exciting 
finish. I recall a very pleasant afternoon on which the 
sun had nearly settled in the tree tops across the lake 
when I at last discovered a covey; and how I then accom- 
plished fifteen wing kills, each a separate transaction, 
rather an unusual achievement for me; and marched home 
in the night with the metal of my gun imparting a grate- 
ful warmth to my fingers. 

High honors were never won by me for shooting well; 
but the performances of Doctor in the woods with a gun 
showed him to be an able practitioner. and his shots rarely 
failed to succeed in their purpose, his skill seeming at 
times to be an occult science by which he might destroy 
flying birds by merely glancing at them over an upheld 
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cornstalk; and my habit was when we hunted in com- 
pany to stand around in a state of amazement, firing 0 

my gun occasionally to establish my whereabouts, while 
my associate depleted the coveys; therefore, I was not 
dumfounded at all when the two of us went over to 
Sawmill Lake one afternoon that the setting sun did not 
shine on pockets overburdened with game in*my own 
coat, though it disclosed in the garment of my friend great 
protuberances that gave to his appearance an impressive 


Secs 

us indeed had been the work of our setter up to 
a moment when shadows of high growth along shore 
extended far out over the belt of palmetto cover, and of 
pines on our left threaded distances into the forest be- 
yond, so her refusal to obey a command of the Doctor 
for her to enter a gloomy thicket and retrieve a dead 
bird caused to us no little amount of astonishment. Her 
persistent occupancy, thereafter of a seat in the pal- 
mettos rearward, where she employed herself in lifting 
alternately her front paws as if the ground contained a 
blistering heat, and her pitiable whining imparted to 
us something of her perturbation. Doctor assured me 
that we had come upon a mystery, for our fox hound to 
unravel, and set forth in the direction of our buckboard, 
half a mile away, where the needed reinforcement 
languished enchained. 

It must be confessed that I viewed with disapproba- 
tion my being left thus alone with a trembling dog to face 
bushes from which a skulking brute of savage disposition 
might at any moment project itself upon us and rend 
us into so many shreds; for while our lurking neighbor 
might prove to be only a fox or some other harmless 
small animal, yet there was a possibility of it showing 
itself to be either a catamount or a bear or a more 
ferocious creature, and my active contemplation was un- 
pleasantly affected at the time by a vivid remembrance of 
having recently seen at a point not a mile away an im- 
print of a heavily clawed foot, where the sandy road had 
been crossed by a large panther, or, in local parlance, an 
Indian devil. The absence of Doctor, I thought, was 
prolonged by him to a cruel extent. 

Not for the wealth of Golconda would I have precipi- 
tated myself with only teeth for defense into the un- 
probed mysteries of that darkening jungle, and then have 
proclaimed to all the carnivora of Florida where they 
must seek for me; hence, I was greatly impressed by the 
bravery of our unleashed hound as he rushed hither and 
thither, at times a few yards from us and at others far 
away, his noisy shouts becoming each moment more 
vociferous. It was sufficient for me with enormous 
charges of buckshot in my gun to overcome my trepida- 
tions when the chase passed within ten yards ae posi- 
tion among dense palmetto growth, and to follow the 
limits of the thick cover when the running headed down 
the lake shore. The loud detonations of a gun and the 
spirited blasts of a horn blown by Doctor to announce 
that he had satisfactorily treated our quarry were in my 
mind the sweetest music. 

A search of only a few moments thereafter revealed my 
companion with a pine stump in hand, where he delivered 
blows more resounding than the impact against threshin 
floor of a highly swung flail, and it was soon ‘gesguenel 
that the purpose of such energetic belaboring was the 
final extinguishment of life from the constantly reviving 
carcass of a largé animal, which I was breathlessly in- 
formed was a wildcat, but which seemed to my ignorance 
from the vast proportions, to be no more nor less than a 
lynx, though the latter, so far as I know, was never an 
inhabitant of the Florida woods. The specimen before us, 
however, in addition to its unusual size, exhibited the 
clearest abdominal occulation and vertebral stripe that we 
had ever seen. 

An uncouth creature indeed lay stretched out for our 
inspection when the Doctor, completely exhausted, finally 
desisted from his club practice. The size exceeded either 
that of the fox hound or of the setter. Such cumbersome 
legs might have belonged to a creature several times as 
great. The ferocious countenance was rendered more 
expressive by an enlarged eye that had become sightless 
from a wound receivd on some previous occasion. Such 
a visage was terrible in the twilight. I concluded then 
and there that quail hunting in Florida where the sport 
is pursued amid the haunts of carnivera so loathsome as 
the animal killed by Doctor might be productive of very 
thrilling adventure. 

To the existence of so many predaceous wild ani- 
mals far out in the wilderness may be attributed, I think, 
the remarkable insistency with which quail attach them- 
selves to the vicinity of camps or of herds where the pres- 
ence of the larger domestic animals may be a protection. 
The combativeness of cattle, especially, must be a de- 
terring influence to wildcats and the other marauders of 
the forest. Our most courageous dogs, even, regarded 
with disapproval the onslaughts of pugnacious mother- 
cows. I remember a laughable occasion on which, while 
we were holding a covey amid the horn thrusts of vicious 
cattle, the bawling herd thus showed that they could 
be very attractive to the quail, and yet very destructive 
to the enemies of these birds. The bravest wildcat, no 
doubt, would retreat in despair from such an array of 
thrusting cattlke—a phalanx from which even the panther 
has. been known to seek refuge. 

Our own conduct in attacking the coveys of little 
feathered visitors to the vicinity of our camps, though un- 
doubtedly very reprehensible, was easily pardoned by a 
conscience allured with visions of spitted quail and of 
camp toast prepared around evening fires, whose light 
revealed the adjacent forest and struggled mightily to ex- 
pel every squirming shadow, while stars like glorious eyes. 

ed at us their sympathy, and pine trees murmured 
thanks for the aroma fed to their brooding tops by our 
cooking. Delectable affairs were these night repasts, to 
which were often added coffee and buttered sweet potatoes 
and even roasted wild duck and cold pie. 

The presence of so many quail in the palmettos near 
camp during a sojourn in the woods, also. brought about 
contrasts in the purpose of our hunting. The hounds 
cau great consternation one morning while we were 
pursuing a bear and two cubs through dense small growth, 
by returning to us unexpectedly and comnttenpetan Taechon 
in their fright, a disturbing episode that was i 
followed by a of 


at the birds of a - 
covey near our tent, and of fishing with small in the 
lake, thus exhibiting what wide limits to sport out in 


these pine woods, where terrorism and tr are 
almost one sensation. That Bob White, who ways 
been such a pleasant companion near town, should also 
dwell out among those wild haunts of the bear was to 
me an interesting discovery. He was courageous to 
venture so far beyond the tat of all other small birds. 
His love notes and covey calls domesticated the wilder- 
ness, H. R. Sreicer. 
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Moose Calling. 


Scorch Lake, York County, N. B., Jan. 29.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: In an editorial in Forest AnD STREAM 
of Jan. 20 you ask for a free expression of opinion from 
those who devote their time to following moose, on Mr. 
Alden Sampson’s article in the same number on moose 
calling; so I make this an excuse for my writing an 
article for a paper, a thing I never had the courage to 
do before. 

I have read every number of Forest AND STREAM for 
eighteen years, and have them here in the house now, as 
well as several other sportsmen’s papers, so you will 
admit, I think, that I ought to have a fair idea of what 
constitutes a sportsman, as weil as sportsmanlike methods 
of taking game. Although I have been a professional 
guide for the last few years, or, in fact, ever since there 
has been a demand for guides for big game in New 
Brunswick, I have hunted in my time a great deal more 
for sport than I ever did {or pay, and I take a deep in- 
terest in studying the habits of all big game, especially 
moose. 

Now, in my opinion, there is much to be said both for 
and against moose calling, not so much against calling in 
itself, as in the way it is done. I think there are not 
nearly so many moose killed by calling as most people 
suppose. There are not more than one-third of the moose 
killed by calling that are claimed to have been killed that 
way, and if guides would study their habits more and 
call less, there would me more big bulls killed, as these 
wary old fellows are getting educated. 

To illustrate this point—I take out a young sportsman, 
possibly on his first hunt; he is very anxious to kill a 
moose, and his time is short. The first evening is windy, 
but he is anxious to go out. I take him in my canoe and 
paddle up the lake before sundown. The wind still 
blows; it is a bad night for calling, and I tell him it will 
do more harm than good; but he insists, and I call and 
soon get an answer. But the bull knows enough to go 
down wind of where he hears the call; he gets our 
wind and away he goes, and his experience sets him 
thinking. Now that fellow would probably have come to 
the lake anyway, and if we had watched quietly and 
studied the wind, we might have got a shot. 

Or again, we get the answer and he comes in about 
dark. We hear him coming and work down wind below 
him. After a while he steps out into the open. Still as 
death I work the canoe toward him. If he gets uneasy I 
give a few low grunts. That keeps him there. Now 
we are within 20 yards; but it is too dark to see the 
sights, and by this time the sportsman is in no mood to 
see a if they were ever so plain. He has not handled 
his rifle enough to throw it on an object without sighting, 
and he overshoots. The moose generally starts on a 
trot, making the water fly, but don’t go ashore at the 
nearest place; he is more likely to trot 100 yards in the 
water before he goes ashore; and by that time the maga- 
zine is empty. About once out of ten times he will be 
killed. He may be wounded more or less badly, or not hit 
at all. In either case he is badly scared, and you may be 
sure has learned a lesson, and the chance of calling that 
fellow out again that season is mighty slim. This is the 
kind of calling that I object to. It is exciting, but the 
merest inner is not by any means sure of getting his 
moose. That is the style of calling referred to by Mr. 
Sampson. 

But there is another way to calf, that I consider more 
sportsmanlike. It is surer, and is free from the objections 
of wounding game in a bad light, while it does not scare 
away the game, as shooting at it in the night does. Go 
to where you intend to call by canoe, if possible, as a canoe 
leaves no trail. Go before sundown, and call till it 
gets too dark to see your sights. .Then paddle quietly 
back to camp, whether you have got an answer or not. 
A moose may have heard you, —- he did not answer. 
But be back there again before daylight; keep qiuet, watch 
and listen, and give the low call a few times at first; but 
don’t call too much. Daylight is coming now and the old 
fellow likes to step out into the water and take a look 
round before sunrise. He may come in half a mile from 
the canoe. You see him as the light grows stronger, with 
his great antlers showing plain against the background 
of spruce and cedar. Doesn’t he look grand, though. 
The canoe is swung round till the bow is facing him. 
There are a few whispered directions to the sportsman in 
the bow. Now keep perfectly still. Don’t move a muscle. 
He stands facing us, but can’t understand that thing that 
is coming nearer so fast without the least noise or 
motion and without the slightest ripple on the water. His 
curiosity keeps him standing there spellbound. Now _ 
are within 200 yards; and he is getting restless. The 
great antlers swing round toward the shore; but a few 
low grunts keep him at attention again. The sportsman 
is getting nervous now, but there is a whispered “steady” 
yet, and the light is 


ra: 

to turn round (he will tutn slowly), 
broadside on; but shoot low. Again those 
massive horns swing; again that low grunt quiets him. 
We are within 100 yards now, and that unceasing twist of 
the paddle, with the guides’ hands hid from the moose by 
the sportsman in the bow is rapidly lessening the distance. 
He can stand it no longer, the 
shore, one front foot is lifted 
No need to keep r 


head turns toward the 
and set slowly in. 
quiet longer ; and the order comes quick 


says this is not sport! Who says that it is not a sports- 
manlike way to get moose? on thet it ck Smee 


{Pes. 10, 1900. 
Who says it does not try the nerves of a sportsman to 
face this. noble animal fos so dang 8 Aras ape pat t the 
fever? © inly no one would say so who ever 


ott i f hunti in calli d 
$s is my way of hunting moose in ng season, an 
a very successful way it has proved, while it is free from 
pe jections of wounding game and loosing it in a bad 
ight. 

But too much cannot be said against calling moose and 
shooting at them in the night. Our best guides here 
refuse to do it, except on the brightest of moonlight 
nights; and even then it is not satisfactory. But the 
reader must remember that we can’t get a moose every 
morning. The sportsman’s patience may be sorely tried 
before success crowns his efforts, and much of the time 
he may be in the woods is likely to be bad weather. 
When we a the weather favorable, the bulls may 
more than likely have all the cows they want; and to 
call is more than likely to alarm them. Then again, in 
many cases when the bull hears the call and answers, he 
expects the cow to come to him, as they generally do; and 
the bull does not show himself at all. And you can’t call 
out one of these old fellows by main strength. Often you 
can’t coax him out, especially if he has been educated, as 
many of them have been. , take it all round, calling 
is not so hard on moose as many suppose. Mr. Sampson 
says he was on Tobique last fall. I think I saw him there; 
if so, he will remember me. He will also remember a 
fine moose head that we got about as I have described. 
There are a great many men who want to hunt moose who 
can’t stand the hardships of a still-hunt on snow; and I 
don’t think it would be altogether fair to shut them out 
altogether. Yet for a man who can stand it and tramp all 
day, it is certaialy the best and most sportsmanlike way to 
get a moose, and I admire the man who has the sand to 
try it that way. , 

Mr. Sampson is perfectly right when he says that we 
ought to take care of our moose. It would be a great mis- 
fortune to us if we let them get any scarcer than they are 
now. They have been increasing very fast in this 
Province, and we ought to keep them up to the present 
standard at least. If none are killed, but what the sports- 
men kill in a sportsmanlike manner, they will continue 
to increase. I have been over the most of the moose 
country in the Province, and I think I know what I am 
talking about, as a good part of my time the last twenty- 
seven years has been spent in the New Brunswick forests. 
re at moose in the night with small-bore rifles 
should stopped; and this is in the guide’s hands. If 
they would only consider their own interests it would be 
stopped ; but they are so anxious as a general thing to get 
their man a moose that they would do anything to further 
that end. And yet that is the very thing that injures their 
chances of success. I have done it myself. I have run a 
canoe up to the biggest bull I ever saw, to within 15 yards, 
and had my man empty the magazine of a .30-30 rifle into 
his neek and shoulders; it was bright moonlight, too, and 
we lost him. I have seen him several times since, but he is 
no fool now. If the hunter had been using a .30-40, it 
would have been our moose. Yet the same season I had 
one killed with a .30-30 that had a spread of 6114 inches, 
but he stood side on in daylight. 

We have had ten moose killed at our camps this last 
season, and I intend to say something about rifles for big 
game, but this is already too long, and if you should print 
it, I may try again on rifies. ApAm Moore. 


The Ring-Neck Pheasant. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Jan. 27 I noticed a statement to the 
effect that the success of the attempt to introduce the 
ring-necked pheasant into Massachusetts had been demon- 
strated; and in the issue of Jan. 20 is a reference to 
the same subject, the latter article also containing the 
statement that the State of Oregon had been stocked 
from birds set free on one estate. 

As I formerly lived in Oregon, and have studied and 
hunted this superb game bird there for several years, with 
your permission I will make some py that seem 
to me to be pertinent, and to have value as bearing on 
the introduction of these birds in this region. 

It is my pleasure to know Judge O. N. Denny, who 
first introduced the Mongolian pheasant into Oregon from 
China. This was, I think, about 1882, and for ten years 
or more the killing of these birds was wholly prohibited ; 
and even now the game is well protected by stringent 
laws, and although, of course, it cannot be claimed that 
the laws have not been violated, it is still true that such 
violations have been unimportant. 

It is only in part true that the State of Oregon has been 
stocked from this one lot of birds. At the present time 
the Williamette Valley, where the birds were first liberated, 
is fairly well stocked. From there they are gradually 
spreading to southern and eastern Oregon; but as yet 
only a comparatively small part of the State is well 
enough supplied to make shooting pleasurable. Indeed, so 
far as eastern Oregon is concerned, the law still prohibits 
their killing at all. That part of the State of Washington 
contiguous to the Columbia River is also in part sup- 
plied from the original stock; and I have no doubt that 
in time both of these States, or at least those portions 
thereof lying west of the Cascades, will be well supplied 
with this game, if a wise policy of protection is con- 
tinued. 

But what seems to me to be more important to remem- 
ber in this connection, as bearing on the problem of the 
propagation of these birds in Massachusetts and elsewhere 
in the East, are the physical conditions surrounding the 
game where first introduced. 

Or outside the cities and towns, is somewhat 
sparsely settled. The Williamette Valley alone is capable 
of sustaining a population of a million people, if engaged 





in agricultu uirsuits; and this comprises, perhaps, a 
truth of oy i area of the State; whereas, the whole 
population State does not exceed four hundred 


thousand. same is true of the adjoining State of 
The climate of these States west of the 
there being very little snow or 
frost. & om this, row alee seers car oe 
game, food is plenty ways easily procured. 
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to the trees; and while hatching its 


young it is much 
exposed to danger from those rharauders, 


tu tamed and 
untamed, which make the struggle for life of your Eastern 
pheasants so severe. Orca hap few boys and few de- 


structive wild animals. Here there seems to be an 
abundance of boys, and also many small animals such as 
are most destructive of this kind of life. 

Neither does it follow, necessarily, that because these 
birds survived last winter at Lenox, will continue 
to thrive and multiply in such numbers as to make hunt- 
ing them real sport. hile last winter was a severe one 
in some respects, it was still comparatively open, and 
the birds could almost always feed with some success. 
have lived through a winter in a climate about similar to 
that of Lenox, the weather being milder and there being 
really less snow than there was last winter, and yet a 
week of sleet and cold was enough to practically exter- 
minate the grouse and partridges throughout a large sec- 
tion of country. One controlling cause for the rapid in- 
crease in Oregon of these birds is the fact that the climate 
is so mild and the season so long, that they are not inter- 
fered with in their natural propensity to increase. It is 
well known that one hen pheasant will rear two and 
even three broods in a season, of from, perhaps, ten to 
eighteen young. I have frequently come across birds so 
small that they could scarcely fly, even as late as the first 
of October; and ordinarily these birds will live in that 
climate—but that they would live in this region is at 
least doubtful. 

It does not follow from these considerations, how- 
ever, that the efforts made to propagate these birds in a 
harsher climate will not be successful. I truly hope that 
they will thrive and increase continually until every lover 
of true sport has a chance to know by experience what a 
splendid game bird—a prince among his kind—the Mon- 
golian pheasant is; but, it will be found, I believe, that 
the increase will be much slower here than in Oregon, 
and that the bird must be thoroughly safeguarded both by 
good laws and the earnest co-operation of the citizens, 
thus aiding, not hindering, nature, who will always do 
her part. I can say little more in praise of this sport than 
to tell you that until this abundance is reached here in 
the east, I will cheerfully go three thousand miles to 
shoot a “Denny” pheasant, as it is sometimes still called in 
the Webfoot State. ; ICCIDENT. 

New York, Jan. 29, 


A New Brunswick Moose. 


THE great country which forms the watershed of the 
Tobique and Miramichi rivers is perhaps as famous 
‘ moose ground as can be found on this continent to-day, 
and its reputation seems fully justified by the continued 
successes of visiting sportsmen. It seems to be the 
game’s natural home. A succession of far-reaching 
ridges, covered with a thick growth of maple, birch and 
all the varieties of evergreen, interspersed here and there 
with waterways and barrens, together with its remoteness 
from any disturbing element, makes it an ideal country 
for this greatest of all game animals. 

But moose are not its only attraction. Besides a va- 
riety of other game in abundance, the lakes are full of 
salmon trout and togue; streams with rapids and falls 
afford every opportunity for the canoeist and the rugged 
and bold scenery is a constant source of admiration, be- 
sides giving many opportunities for the camera. The 
air is dry, pure and invigorating, and above all, there is 
the exhilaration and joy which are inseparable from the 
life spent in the heart of the great Canadian forest. 

Last fall, feeling that Maine was somewhat over- 
crowded, it was toward this country that I turned. 

Arriving at Perth on Saturday, Nov. 4, in the midst 
of a cold and drizzly rain, the outlook for a comfortable 
trip into the woods was not encouraging. This trip by 
team was lengthened by my misfortune in landing at 
Perth on a day when no train moved on the “Never 
Hurry,” or more properly the Tobique Valley Railroad, 
which runs twenty-eight miles up the valley to Plaster 
Rock, the terminus. However, my guide, David Ogilvy, 
of South Tilley, had everything arranged, and within 
half an hour we were seated in John Campbell’s big farm- 
wagon, behind his team of strong Clyde horses, and 
made a beginning of our sixty-mile jaunt. We drove 
through rain, sleet and a cold east wind, until long after 
dark, and found welcome for the night at one of the 
houses along the river. 

Sunday morning broke clear and cold. Continuing 
the journey, we forded the Tobique about 2 P. M., and 
arrived at the edge of the green woods two hours later. 
It had begun to snow, and with the idea of getting better 
shelter for the horses, we took a branch road, which 
led about half a mile off the main road to an abandoned 
lumber camp. 

Here our troubles commenced, for, while the entrance 
to this passage was very inviting, we had scarcely gone 
50 yards before we met an array of boulders, roots, mud 
holes and the like, such as I never supposed could exist 
on any piece of ground ever used as a road. But once 
started, there was no turning back, so in we went, the 
horses up to their bellies in mud and water, the wagon 
now up at an angle of 45 degrees on one side and now 
on the other. With an immense amount of tugging we 
would surmount great rocks and roots and descend the 
other side at a much greater speed and with much less 
effort, but with such terrible shocks that I began to fear 
an explosion of the cartridges, which were packed in 
the center of several layers of blankets. Within 100 yards 
of camp, we were brought up short by a roaring torrent, 
which, swollen by recent rains, had washed away the 
bridge and left an impassable barrier. It was now nearly 
dark, and to return was out of the question, so there 
was but one thing to do, to camp where we were. To 
build a roaring fire was the work of a few minutes; then 
stretching the rubber blanket for a shelter, and with the 





hay from the team under us, we a good dry camp, 
and passed a very comfortable night. At least I called it 
so, but David and John Campbell called it the worst 


“chance” they had ever seen. With 
on the move, and after a hasty meal, and with many a 
surmise as to our chances of getting out without a break- 
down, started on the return trip. It was the same thing 
over again, only more so, it seemed to mie. Again it - 


gave the team a terrible racking, and again those horses 
gave proof of their mobility. Our total e con- 
sisted of two lost horse shoes and a severe ing up. 
David tried to apologize for the road by saying it hadn’t 
been used for two years. I think he meant two cen- 
turies. 

Again we were on the main tote road, and in great 
spirits, for the fall of snow seemed to be greater the 
nearer we came to camp, and promised fine tracking. In 
the early afternoon we came upon fresh tracks of moose 
which had crossed the tote road and gone up on to the 
ridge to the south, 

Leaving the team to go on to camp alone, we followed 
these tracks, and within half an hour David pointed out 
a big cow quietly feeding not more than 60 yards away. 
That there were others with her we felt sure from the 
number of tracks about. In working around, however, 
to get a better view of the ridge, she caught our scent and 
glided out of sight without a sound, leaving her route 
plainly marked through the avenue of trees by the snow 
knocked off on either side. This sight of game so early 
in the trip was very encouraging, but with five miles be- 
tween us and camp, we felt that we could not follow it. 
Working out to the tote road again, we reached Trousers 
Lake and camp about dark. 

Here we found Alec Ogilvy, who was guiding a gentle- 
man and his wife, and altogether we made quite a gath- 
ering for that remote stopping place. The “depot camp,” 
as they call it, is the living house of an abandoned 
lumber camp, and admirably suited to accommodate a 
crowd. 

Our stop here was short. The next morning John 
turned his horses toward the river with directions to 
come in for us on the 16th, and David, Alec and I 
started for Long and Island Jakes. It was a tough bit 
oi tramping, that pica between Trousers and Long lakes, 
and we welcomed the sight of the canoe. Making the 
head of Long Lake about 3 P. M., we decided to spend 
the night there and have a hunt on some of the ridges 
back of the lake. The camp is an old hunter’s lodge, and 
about as primitive as they are made. With a roof slop- 
ing to the ground, a hole about the size of a soap box 
for a door, a fireplace at one end, with a birch bark 
chimney pointing 10 feet into the air, it was as pictur- 
esque as it was comfortable. While Alec tore down this 
chimney, substituted a sheet-iron stove and pipe, and 
fixed up generally, David and I went back on the ridge. 

The woods were wet and quiet, and we made but little 
noise. We had gone fully two miles before we found 
moose tracks, and then a perfect network of them lead- 
ing about in every direction. Circling around, we found 


_ the tracks of two leading away from this bunch, and 


within 100 yards suddenly saw two big animals loom 
up through the trees. We looked in vain for horns, and 
in our anxiety became the observed as well, and they 
vanished. Tired, wet through and disgusted at our luck, 
we followed “Paddy’s compass” back to camp. Alec 
comforted me by saying that “I mustn’t expect to see a 
bull until I had counted seven cows.” Four more at 
this rate meant Friday, but we beat this in time, and 
number, as will appear. We rushed our furnace, and 
soon had things dried out and everything comfortably 
fixed for the night. Wednesday morning we took an 
early start for Island Lake, and as the carry between 
the two lakes is short, we made it in good time. Island 
Lake had already taken on its winter coat, but by gener- 
ous use of the paddle we forced a passage down to camp. 
At our destination at last, I resolved on a half day’s rest. 
The severe tramping had swollen my feet the first day 
or two out, and I meant to give them every chance to be 
in prime condition for our first full day’s hunt. 

Island Lake itself is a beautiful piece of nature’s 
handiwork. Nestling quietly among those high ridges 
its surface is dotted with many little islands, some 
scarcely larger than a hay mound, while some are of 
half an acre in extent. Its whole appearance is that of 
a succession of green aisles leading in very direction. 
There is no sign of civilization there, and even the axe 
of the lumberman has not intruded. The silence is in- 
tense, and only broken by the cries of the birds, the 
tread of the wild animals through the forest, or the 
music of the wind through the trees. I can well im- 
agine the pleasure of a summer canoe trip among those 
islands, or the beauty of the scene in the early fall 
months, when the autumn foliage is at its best. Just 
now, however, everything was white and cold. The 
frozen lake, the snow-laden boughs in their setting of 
green, made a typical winter picture. 

Soon after light Thursday morning, David and I were 
on our way toward the second ridge back of the lake. 
We found the snow quite badly crusted and had some 
misgivings as to our chances of getting close to game. 
A partridge gave us half an hour’s chase before we got 
him into a light spot for a photograph. A long tramp 
through valleys and over ridges brought us at last to 
moose tracks on the side of a high hardwood ridge. 
Circling around, we found that all the tracks led in the 
same direction, and came to the conclusion that it was at 
present a crossing place. We quickly and quietly chose 
a place with a good view of the ridge and waited. We 
had been seated scarcely fifteen minutes before a crash- 
ing in the woods directly ahead of us made it plain that 
something was coming. The sounds came gradually 
closer, working off to our right meanwhile, and when 
almost in line with our position, a great moose stepped 
out into view, not over 40 yards away. It stood still, 
looking squarely at us, evidently trying to make out 
what sort of queer things we were, and at our cry of 
“cow,” and in our frantic efforts to get out the camera. 
it had seen enough, and was off like the wind, followed 
by another which we had not at first seen. We agreed 
to have the camera ready for such an emergency in the 
future, and set to discussing the probability of there 
being anything but cows in the woods. Our talk was 
cut short by another and greater noise from the same 
direction. mething was coming in the tracks of the 
cows, and we strained our eyes to catch a glimpse of it 
through the forest. In line of where the cows had stood, 
and 200 yards off, a great black mass suddenly 
appeared th the trees, and the exclamation, “It’s a 
bull!” escaped us both at the same instant. With David's 
warning to “shoot low”: ringing in.my ears, I fired, but not 


low enough, and nothing moved. Another quick shot, with 
more careful aim at the indistinct mass and it seemed as if 
the whole forest moved. Small trees, rotten stumps, all 
went down before his mad rush, but his step was uncer- 
tain. So was mine, as I plunged after him and I 
found myself headlong several times over.unseen and 
unheeded obstacles. David followed as fast as his work of 
picking up my dropped camera, hat, etc., would allow, and 
kept up a continuous fire of, “You've got. him,” “You've 
got him,” “Don’t get too close.” But I had reached a 
spot where I had a good clear view of the moose in his 
erratic course, and a shot placed behind the shoulder 
brought him to the ground and to a quick end. He was 
an immense big animal, probably a five or six-year-old, 
but his antlers were not the great 5-foot set I expected. 
A very neat and even set of about 3 feet spread was what 
we saw, and as David remarked, “His ears seemed to 
spread nearly as nuch as his antlers.” The feeling of 
regret, which fourd some expression, at having been re- 
sponsible for the death of so noble an animal, received but 
scant support, and it was styled purely sentiment and out 
of all reason. Then followed the satisfaction of having 
gained a magnificent and well-earned trophy so early in 
the trip, and plans for completing our quota of game with 
an early capture of a caribou, and getting out on schedule 
time. But we decided that the moose needed our attention 
just then rather than our future movements, and set to 
work to take off the head, hide and best of the meat. This 
done, we boiled the kettle, and about 1 o’clock were ready 
for the return to camp. David took charge of the head 
and hide, and I took part of the beef, the axe and rifle, and 
we were off. Not an easy tramp that, through the track- 
less forest with such loads as we had, but with occasional 
breathing spells, some intentional and some not so much 
so, we got to camp before dark, thoroughly tired out and 
thoroughly happy. 4 

Our thought was now for a caribou; and we expected 
but little trouble from the numerous signs about, but we 
afterward agreed that it was never safe to count the points 
on the antlers of any bull until within easy reach. Friday 
we paid a visit to Squam Barren, which is famous caribou 
ground, but saw nothing, nor any very recent signs. Go- 
ing back in another direction the next day to some 
ridges seldom visited, and finding no caribou signs, we 
decided that they were moving back toward Trousers 
Lake. There were moose signs everywhere, and on our 
homeward tramp we visited an old moose yard and made 
the rather unusual find of four moose antlers within a 
radius of 50 feet. Three were fine, large specimens, and 
except that they were somewhat gnawed by squirrels, 
were in a very fair state of preservation. Two of them 
mated, and showed what was originally a set of twenty- 
one points. Sunday brought a fine fall of dry snow, and 
we spent the day around camp making plans for Mon- 
day’s hunt, for we intended to try the caribou once 
more in this section. 

Never did a finer day for still-hunting dawn than Mon- 
day, Nov. 13. The snow was just deep enough for easy 
walking and good tracking, and David remarked that 
more moose would fall that day than any previous day of 
the season. Perhaps there did; I haven’t heard. Never, 
either, did a fairer day dawn. The forest, clothed in its 
white mantle, presented a beautiful appearance, and when 
the sun poured its warm rays over the top of the distant 
ridge the whole earth seemed to send back an answerin 
smile. The air was crisp and cold, and we started o 
in high spirits. But as the day advanced and we failed to 
find any fresh caribou tracks, our spirits took a corre- 
sponding drop, and to our surprise, we returned to camp 
at night after a jaunt of some eighteen miles, over ridges 
and barrens, country that David said had never failed him 
before, without finding a single track made since the 
storm, other than that of a partridge, sable or rabbit. Our 
plans were quickly made for an evacuation of the country, 
and next morning packing everything on thé toboggan, we 
went down over the ice as far as the tote road and were 
back at Trousers Lake before dark. 

Here we spent the rest of the trip. I have too keen 
an appreciation of the value of space in the columns of 
Forest AND STREAM to give the details of the last few 
days. A few words will suffice. Caribou seemed to be 
all around us, and we hunted persistently, following a 
drove of five one night until dark. But it was not to 
be, and the trip ended without the sight of one. 

John Campbell came in for us at the appointed time 
and we were out on the Tobique River again Friday night. 
Saturday morning we caught the Tobique Valley Express, 
Limited, and Sunday morning I was again in Boston, 
having been away just fifteen days. It is impossible in 
the space of this article to mention but a few of the in- 
cidents of such a trip. The great forest, which is all the 
same and yet always different, holds many secrets, and 
scarcely a day or hour passed without the sight of some- 
thing new and interesting. In the company of an ob- 
serving guide, it is astonishing what a store of informa- 
tion is revealed by the sights and sounds which are all 
around you, 

What a tale of life and death the tracks in the snow 
relate! Here is where Bruin passed last night and left 
his measure on that big maple; or here a brood of 
partridges have crossed the road and a little further on 
the scattered remains of a few bones and feathers show 
where the hungry fox lay in wait for his dinner. 

The familiarity of the “gorbie” or moose bird was al- 
ways a pleasant feature of our noon halt. We scarcely 
had the fire going before he was about, usually in twos er 
threes; after the encouragement of a few crumbs tossed 
in his direction, he would take a piece of bacon or bread 
from the end of a stick and finally from the open hand. 
Then, with a great flutter he was away to his store house 
and soon back again for more. New Brunswick is cer- 
tainly blessed in its opportunities for the hunter, the 
fisherman or the seeker after a healthy out-of-doors life. 
Tt seems to have been less visited by the lumbermen, as 
well as the sportsman than Maine, and to have retained 
more of its primeval aspect. The camps are more primi- 
tive, the roads less used and one has the feeling of being 
in a land fresh from the hands of the Creator. 

David Ogilvy, who was my companion and guide, and 
Alec, his brother, with whom I was thrown a great deal, 
have all the qualities of the first-class guide. Capable and 
willing, they are both observing woodsmen and successful 
hunters, and a trip taken with them into this country can 
result in but pleasant experiences. As a result of the , 
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trip, IT came to one or two conclusions, which it may 
be well to jot down. 2 

If one is looking for deer, Maine is the more likely 
pect for while from all reports they are increasjng in 

ew Brunswick, the chances are much better in most any 
part of the hunting country of Maine. If a moose or 
caribou is your object, you can do no better than take a 
trip irito New Brunswick, and to be doubly sure of suc- 
cess, Jeave at home the .30-30 and take ae the .45. 
You will need it. If you would take the best kind of a 
vacation into a land where you will see nature at her 
best, where you make your own labor laws, and where 
there are none of the perplexities and confinements of 
our every-day life, take a trip into either one of these 
wonderful countries. You will be well repaid. 

WaATUPPA. 


In Oregon Slashes. 


“Aut aboard,” came from the conductor, and our party 
of three took the train from the little town of S., for a 
two days’ shoot on the slash, in western Oregon. 

By way of explanation, we believe that the word “slash” 
was coined jn Oregon. It has reference to a low, flat 
country, which is mostly covered with water during the 
winter months, or whenever it rains—and there is no 
scarcity of rain in the Williamette Valley. 

Previous arrangements having been made to stop at a 
farmhouse near the shooting grounds, by kindness of the 
train men we got off at a country road crossing. It was 
dark, We did not have long to wait, for the farmer was 
soon there with a good strong team and farm wagon, and 
we arrived at the farmhouse just in time for a good 
su r. ; 

Ne were very well supplied with paraphernalia. One 
of the party is a “pump” gun crank, and of course had 
his Winchester, No. 12. The other member of our party 
and myself were content with our No. 12 Smiths. 

Our case of cartridges were C. P. W. smokeless .10s 
for jacksnipe, .4s for duck, and BBs for geese. It might 
be well to say that our farmer friend, who is quite a 
sportsman, a good shot and a royal good fellow, was 
quite careful in paying attention to his big No. 10 hammer 
gun, which he always speaks of as “Old Betsy.” 

During the night our slumbers were often disturbed by 
the quong, quong, oot, oot, of numerous flocks of geese 
that were exercising from one grain field to another. The 
next morning at 5 o’clock several husky shouts of “Get 
up. Get up,” from our farmer friend, awoke us, and all 
hands hurriedly commenced to get ready for the day’s 
sport. It was decided to try for geese that morning, and 
let the ducks on the slash go until the next day. 

Already geese were beginning to come into a field near 
where we were stopping, and the sound of their musical 
voices probably had a great deal to do with the decision 
as to where we would hunt. After breakfast we put on 
rubber boots and our long slickers, and filling our hunting 
coats with BBs, went out into a field to take our stands. 

Our stations were probably 300 yards apart. Streaks 
of daylight were now just beginning to appear. The 
method of hunting was to lie flat on our backs in a furrow 
and take chances of the geese flying near enough for a 
shot. We did not have to wait long. Quong! Quong! 
I cautiously turned over. Here came one lone honker, 
flying straight toward me, not more than 20 feet from 
the ground. I slipped the safety slide. The bird made a 
little turn and came within 40 yards. At the crack of the 
gun the goose collapsed. I hurriedly picked up the 
prize, reloaded, and again heard that musical sound. It 
was a large flock this time. They came straight for me, 
but turned just a little out of range. Both barrels were 
discharged, but the only effect was some consternation 
and a little more velocity added to the flight of birds. 
They made another turn and started for Frank, our 
“pump” gun crank. They went straight for him. When 
his Winchester spoke, I saw a fine goose drop from the 
flock. The next shot another one dropped, and as a 
parting salute, Frank sent three more loads of BBs after 
them, but without effect. A minute afterward I glanced 
toward Frank, and he was going across the field at the 
top of his speed. Just then he hooked his toe on a 
clod and down he went; while getting up he threw off 
his coat and hat, and it was a merry chase he gave one 
of his geese, which he had only winged. The bird was 
captured and all was quiet again. 

In a few minutes geese were heard again, this time they 
came toward Doc. Quong! Quong! Oot! Oot! two 
flashes and two more geese hit the ground. Doc was 
now having some of the sport. All was quiet again. We 
waited almost an hour, covered with mud and shivering 
with cold when the sound of geese made us forget about 
the unpleasant part of the situation. It was an immense 
flock; the air was full of goose language. Frank was 
the luck one this time. is pump gun or something 
else seemed to attract the geese. I thought he had a 
Gatling. There wasn’t a shell left in the magazine when 
he got through, but he gathered up four more geese. By 
this time we were shivering with the cold in earnest, and 
Doc and our farmer friend froze out and went to the 
house to get thawed. I left my station, picked up my 
goose and went down to where Frank was. We waited 
and waited for what seemed to be a very long time, but 
heard not a sound of geese. Finally two more honkers 
came along.. Down we went, flat on our backs in the 
furrow. They came directly over us, and we killed them 

‘both. It was now 11 o'clock, and covered with mud and 
loaded down with geese, we went to the house. 

After dinner it was decided not to go to the slash that 
afternoon, but to try our luck along a muddy slough for 
ducks and jacksnipe. As soon as we reached the slough, 
up jumped a teal, It came within 50 feet of me, and away 
went och barrels, a clean miss, when our farmer friend 
dropped it with Old Betsy the first shot. The laugh 
was on me this time. 

During the afternoon there were occasional shots, and 
we brought ih’a small bag of ducks and snipe. We saw 
many Mongolian pheasants, but as this was the close sea- 
son, we were forced to be content with watching them fly 

away. 


t evening was spent among ri s of tobacco 
cleaning guns, and drawing the game, inter- 


mixed with talks on the incidents of the day. 
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poon ready for @ three-mile drive to the slash. In going 


to the shooting grounds, several flocks of geese were 


. sighted feeding in the different grain fields, but they were 


always at a safe distance, and as this day was for duck 
shooting, the geese were not molested, Driving up to a 
shallow pond, away went a flock of ducks and away went 
several loads of 4s, but not a feather. Here we stopped, 
tied the horses to the wagon and commenced preparations 
for the day’s work. 

After putting out the decoys, Doc and Frank started 
out to drive, while our farmer friend and myself stayed 
with the decoys. We stayed and shivered, and just kept 
staying. We saw plenty of ducks, but they would not 
decoy, and when Doc and Frank came in for lunch, we 
had had several shots, but they were at long range, and we 
didn’t have a duck. Doc had one. Frank’s pump did not 
seem to attract the ducks. 

After an exchange of experiences and a good lunch, it 
was decided to change our location and go a couple of 
miles further up the slash. We hitched up and drove 
to a suitable looking gitce and were again ready for 
business at 2 o’clock P. M. We were disgusted with 
the decoys, and all struck out. We walked about a mile 
and scared up some ducks; away went a couple of shots, 
and to our surprise, ducks seemed to get up in évery 
direction. The air was full of them, of all kinds. We 
again stationed out in order to keep them flying. My 
station was behind an old rail fence, where the water 
was about 6 inches deep, with tall grass sticking up 
several inches above the water. At every shot the air 
would swarm with ducks, when they would circle around 
and drop down again, but they were flying high. Here 
came two mallards directly for me. I thought they were 
too high, but I was surprised to see the hind one drop 
dead at the crack of my gun. I picked up the duck, and 
got down by the fence again, when here came a flock of 
what are called wheat ducks. They were also high. With 
the second barrel I brought down one. It was only 
winged, and gave me a lively run through the grass and 
water. The whole party was now shooting quite lively. 

Looking for the result of a couple of shots from Doc’s 
gun, I saw an immense flock of teal coming. There must 
have been over 300 in the flock. They came within 125 
yards, and dropped down in the water and grass. To 
get at them was the question. They were on the opposite 
side of the fence from me, and I knew that if I attempted 
to get over they would fly. At short intervals ducks of 
all kinds could be seen in almost every direction. They 
were coming in for their evening meal. The shooting 
was general. I kept banging away at every sky-scraper 
that came over me. My efforts were not in vain, for I 
brought down enough ducks to keep up my enthusiasm, 
never once thinking how cold it was. The moral satis- 
faction of bringing down a sky-scraper can only be 
realized by a sportsman. But that great flock of teal. 
They would get up at intervals, flying so close together 
that their wings seemed to touch, circle around a time or 
two and then settle down again, where they started from, 
just keeping out of range. I just kept banging away to 
keep up my end of the shooting; it was getting late, when 
up jumped the flock of teal. This time they came within 
60 yards. Away went both barrels. While reloading, I 
noticed they were making a circle and coming my way 
again. This time they came a little closer. I was ex- 
cited, and gave them two more loads. I then jumped 
over the fence, tore my pants on a barbed wire, ran into 
the mucky marsh, got over my boot tops and fell down. 
Nothing could have stopped me then. After a tiresome 
chase, I gathered up eleven teal for those four shots. 

I held my stand until dark and got four more ducks. 
We all got to the wagon about the same time. All told, 
there was a pile of forty-seven ducks in the wagon ns 
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North American Association. 


MonTreaL, Can., Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I send you a marked copy of Montreal Gazette of this 
morning, reporting our new Game and Fish Association. 
We hope for good results. W. G. Paris. 





The meeting of the North American Fish and Game 
Protection Association was held yesterday at the Govern- 
ment offices, at which were present the best representatives 
of fish and game interests. 

It was one of the most substantial meetings; one of 
those gatherings, pleasant to the ear, for everybody there 
knew what he was talking about, talked about what he 
knew, and let the other fellows make counts. 

To anybody who has been particularly interested in 
gaine protection the convention organized yesterday was 
of the utmost importance. 

Practically it covered everything from Hudson’s Bay 
to the Gulf of Mexico. That is exactly the sentiment we 
want to instal, and be appreciated by everybody whe 
shoots over a dog, shivers half to death in his blind, and 
simply goes nosing after rabbits with hounds to show the 
way. 


Our spring duck shooting has been ouizageoaely abused, ~ 


thanks to the kindness of local magistrates. ur deer 
hunting has also outrageously been abused, and thanks 
to the efforts of the Fish and Game Protection Club of 
the Province of Quebec, we have been enabled to make 
it uncomfortable for some of those who broke the law 
flagrantly. 

osts a lot of money to get some people within the 
“clutches of the law. he men who did the trick prac- 
tically paid the costs out of their own pockets. This might 
be particularly interesting information for the Provincial 
Government in so far as the Covay casé, for instance, the 
details of which have already bees published in the 
Gazette, may be used as reference. 

The amount of money donated, , subscribed, prac- 
tically what you will by the Quebec Government to the 
Fish and Game Protection Club, loses itself in its absolute 
obscurity. It is too small to revert to it as a matter of 
practical usefulness. : 

We find the State of Maine teaching us a lesson. The 
people of Augusta find their way to dispense $25,000 a 
year for the purposes of game protection. 

The people of the State of Maine also find that through 
their game protection laws, the revenue of the State was 
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figure which can be and may be verified at any time that 
one cares to look over the statute books and the blue books 
at Augusta. 

Does it not look as if we might learn something from 
Maine? In many cases the conditions are alike, they 
should be Canadians—their fish, their game and the habits 
of them are the same as ours; our interests are alike, and 
Maine has managed to make such laws that might be 
conveniently adopted in the Province of Quebec or other 
Provinces in the Dominion. 

Looking to the future, or rather preparing for it, is 
the most excellent motto adopted by the Montreal Fish 
and Game Protection Club. 

The work of the convention will speak for itself, and 
the president, the Hon. T. S. Parent, outlined the pro- 
ceedings, which was as follows: 

“Gentlemen: You have done me the honor, in answer 
to my invitation, to leave your homes and your numerous 
occupations to meet me here, in the commercial metropolis 
of the Dominion of Canada, which was purposely chosen 
as the most central point for this convention. 

“T most sincerely thank you on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Quebec, as well as on my own 
behalf, for your courtesy in coming, and for my colleagues 


‘ as well as for myself, I am happy to bid you a most hearty 


welcome to this city and to this Province. 

“We are bound together by very close ties, and by what 
may almost be called a community of interests. Many 
of you are our neighbors and we are yours. By the States 
and Province from which many of you come, the Province 
of Quebec is surrounded. We appreciate the neighborly 
feelings that you have shown in accepting our invitation, 
and the readiness which your presence implies, to dis- 
cuss with us those matters concerning the protection of 
game and fish in which we are all alike interested. 

“To the Department of Lands, Forests and Fisheries 
of the Province of Quebec, over which I have the honor 
to preside, as well as to the public departments controlling 
the fish and game interests of all your States and 
Provinces, protection is one of the burning questions of 
the day. The man who makes two blades of grass 

row where only one grew before, is considered a bene- 
actor of his race. You, gentlemen, some of you at least, 
have game preserves and fish hatcheries under your 
control, which’ have already resulted in the multiplication 
of game and fish, some thirty-fold, some sixty-fold, and 
some even one hundred-fold. Not alone from the stand- 
point of benefactors of the race, but also from the stand- 
point of the material interests of your respective Provinces 
and States, your work for the propagation of fish and 
game is of vast importance. 

“Beneficial as it is, however, it would be inadequate to 
even maintain the existing supply, if it were not seconded 
by necessary laws efficiently enforced and applied for the 
protection of the fish and game whose multiplication you 
encourage. 

“The practical extinction of the American bison, or 
buffalo, is but one illustration of the danger which 
threatens all our large species of game, where a proper 
and efficient system of protection is neglected; while the 
millions of dollars annually spent by sportsmen in several 
States of the American Union and in almost every 
Province of the Dominion of Canada, serve to emphasize 
and to impress upon us the duty of handing down to 
posterity, unimpaired, the wealth of fish and game, which 
has come to us from the lavish hands of a bountiful 
Providence. 

“We have our own system of fish and game laws and 
protection in each of the different Provinces and States 
here represented, but no two of them are exactly alike. 
The differences are rendered necessary by the distinction 
in climatic conditions and other uncontrollable circum- 
stances. Yet, we have all experienced the difficulty that 
occurs at various points of the border lines of our respec- 
tive territory, when we encounter different sets of laws, 
varying close season and conflicting system of licenses. 

“Tt is to consider this condition of affairs, and if pos- 
sible, to devise and to apply a remedy that I have in- 
vited you to meet here with gentlemen of the Province 
of Quebec, who also take a large interest in the preserva- 
tion of the game and fish of this Province. 

“And let me here convey my thanks to these last men- 
tioned gentlemen who have accepted my invitation. Their 
presence here to-day, is a sufficient proof and ivd:cation 
of the interest they take and of the importance they attach 
to the protection of game and fish. 

“You will be asked to express your views on the 
harmonizing of the fish and game laws of different States 
and Provinces, to devise better and more efficient methods 
of collection of license fees; to suggest better means of 
enforcing the game laws, especially along the frontiers of 
this Province and the different States and Provinces 
bordering on ours. These frontiers are clearly enough 
defined, but the moose, caribou and deer which have not 
had the advantage of securing diplomas as land surveyors, 
go over them very easily, and are too often followed by 
poachers who are always glad to chase them. 

“You will also be asked to discuss the question of the 
necessity of interesting the press, both daily and weekly, 
and through them of impressing upon the people the 
belief that the game and fish are valuable assets, and that 
more money can accrue to the people at large by the strict 
observance of the fish and game laws than by poaching. 

“Protecting Jaws are very good, but I am sincerely of 
opinion that the best means of applying them is moral 
suasion and the education of the people. The subjects to 
consider are: 

“Universal gun licenses. 

“License guide system. 5 

“Eanit of quantity of game to be killed. 

oe size and number of fish to be caught. 

«toernee of em wath dogs. 

“Shooting of deer in the water. 

“Licensing market men and game dealers. 

“Leasing of hunting and fishing territory. 

“Encouraging the formation of fish and game protec 
tion clubs, and many other matters will be submitted to 
you for discussion. _ ¢ 

“On all these questions we will be happy to have your 
iews. ‘And we are the i 


v the more anxious to get them, be- 
cause we know that all those who this meeting 
are specialists who have devoted much of their time to the 
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study of the better means to protecting and multiplyi 
ithe 4 the fish. protecting Piying 


an 
“f now leave you, gentlemen, to the organization of 
-your regular oak and to the election of your officers, 
and I am quite confident that much good will result for 
this Province and for the Provinces and States which 
you represent, of your deliberations and of the different 
questions which will be submitted to your consideration.” 

The real point of the morning’s meeting settled itself in 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That this meeting believes that the best re- 
sults in enforcing game laws cannot be gained unless their 
enforcement is altogether divorced from politics: 

_ “Resolved, That we believe a prosecution for infrac- 
tion of game or fish laws should be pushed to a conclu- 
sion as soon as possible in every case: 

“Resolved, That we strongly object to the pernicious 
practice of remission on payment by Provincial or State 
governments, or their officers, of fines imposed on of- 
fenders, or of suspended sentences, or any other device of 
which the intent is to defeat the ends of justice, for any 
reason, political or otherwise.” 

This was proposed by Dr. Finnie and seconded by Dr. 
Drummond. Needless to say, it was carried unanimously. 

The next point of business was the appointment of 
committee to attend the first notice for the programme, 
tthe harmonizing of laws of the Provinces and the States. 
‘Of this committee, Mr. L. Z. Joncas, was made convener, 
two members for committee, which consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 

Ontario, Messrs. Bachido and Dr. McCallum; New 
Brunswick, Hon. W. B. Dunn and D. T. Smith; Ver- 
mont, General Butterfield and Mr. Bailey; Maine, Messrs. 
Charles G. Oak and H. O. Stanley; W. H. Wilson, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., and Messrs. Fottler, Jr., and Hodges, 
Boston, . 

The discussion at the opening was desultory but in- 
teresting, all being brought to a focus by Dr. Fennie’s 
resolution, which gave ample opportunity for open dis- 
cussion, an opportunity which was availed of in an in- 
teresting way, and where Mr. Oak pithily explained how 
they do those things much better in Maine than we do. 

It was a treat to hear Mr. Oak talk about the game 
laws in Maine; it was also an object lesson. 

Those who were present at the morning session were: 
Hon. E. J. Davis, Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
Toronto; Hon. J. W. Gibson, Attorney-General, Toronto; 
S. T. Bastedo, Fisheries Branch, Department of Attorney- 
General, Toronto; F. C. Quallins, Game Warden, Wind- 
sor, Ont.; Hon. A. T. Dunn, Surveyor-General, Frederic- 
ton, N. B.; L. B. Knight, Chief Game Commissioner, St. 
John, N. B.; D. G. Smith, Fish Commissioner, Chatham, 
N. B.; W. S. Parish, Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Athens, Ont.; W. B. Wells, Chatham, Ont.; Dr. G. A. 
McCallum, Commissioner of Fisheries, Dunnville, Ont.; 
H. K. Smith, Game Warden, Belleville, Ont.; John A. 
Gill, Dunnville, Ont.; E. Tiensley, Chief Game Warden 
in Parliament Building, Toronto; James Gibson, Game 
and Fish Commissioner, Fenelon Falls, Ont.; W. Y. W. 
Ripley, Rutland, Vt.; Geo. A. Warden, Lowell, Mass.; 
Dr. H. C. Howe, Hartford, Conn.; W. H. Wilson, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; John W. McGerrey, Burlington, Vt.; N. E. 
Cormier, Provincial Game Keeper, Aylmer East; Hon. 
Jas. W. Brook, Montpelier; Jos. Riendeau, Provincial 
Game Keeper, Montreal; Dr. Finnie, Montreal; C. C. 
Warren, Waterbury, Vt.; C. E. E. Ussher, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal; Gen- 
eral Butterfield, Derby Line, Vt.; H. S. Osler, Game and 
Fish Commissioner, Toronto; H. R. Charlton, F. S. 
Hodges, Boston, Mass.; Hon. L. T. Carleton, Augusta, 
Me.; W. J. Cleghorn, Secretary F. & G. Protection Club, 
Montreal; H. C. Stanley, Dixfield, Me.; Horace W. 
Bailey, Newbury, Vt.; John W. Titcomb, St. Johnsbury, 
Vt.; Neilson W. Fisk, Isle La Motte, Vt.; C. E. C. 
Smith, St. Albans, Vt.; W. E. McLeod, President Me- 
gantic Club, Boston; Heber Bishop, Boston; Hon. J. W. 
Collins, Chairman Commission of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, Boston; James Crocket, Fraserville; Alex. Hardy, 
Agent Quebec & Lake St. John Railway, Quebec; J. @ 
Scott. Manager Quebec & Lake St. John Railway, Quebec; 
P. W. Ressman, General Superintendent Ottawa & Ga- 
tineau~ Valley Railway, Ottawa; John J. Lyons, Agent 
I. C. Railway, Moncton, N. B.; L. O. Armstrong, Sport- 
ing Agent C. P. R., Montreal; G. Chamberlain, General 
Manager Canada Atlantic Railway, Ottawa; Paul Lang, 
U. S. Consul, Sherbrooke; Nathaniel Wentworth, Chair- 
man F. and G. Commission, Hudson Center, New Hamp- 
shire; Richard White, Montreal; A. N. Cheney, State 
Fisheulturist, Glens Falls, N. Y.; J. B. Sparrow, Mont- 
real; E, T. D. Chambers, press gallery, Quebec; Julius H. 
Seymour, New York; James Dickson, Fenelon Falls, 
Ont.; J. H. Wilson, Game Warden, Beaumarais, Ont. ; 
Raymond Prefontaine, Mayor, Montreal; Chas. E. Oak, 
Cariboo, Me.; T. W. Craig, Sherbrooke; W. A. Davis, 
General Passenger Agent, G. T. R., Montreal; T. C, 
Brainerd, Treasurer F. and G, Club Protection, Montreal; 
F. L. Wanklyn, Montreal. 


Afternoon Session. 


The deliberations of the morning were resumed after 
the noon recess, with ardor. The special committee ap- 
pointed during the morning session to act upon sugges- 
tions from individual delegates, anent the place of the 
next annual convention of the North American Fish and 
Game Protection Association, convened prior to the 
general meeting. H. S. Osler, Toronto, in the chair, 
brought to order the committee of representatives, con- 
sisting of Dr. Drumond, Quebec; Hon. A. T. Dunn, 
New Brunswick; John T. Ticomb, Vermont; Henry O. 
Stanley, Maine; John Fottler, Jr., Massachusetts; W. H. 
Wilson, New York. The claims tor ition on this 
score, advanced in the interest of Detroit, Mich.; Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Toronto, Ont.; Quebec, Que., and Ottawa 
were heard in detail. Buffalo, N. Y., on account of that 
city’s favorable location and rail connection, was regard- 
ed with much favor. Finally, the benefit that would ac- 
crue to the Association and the sportsmen’s cause by a 
second gathering in this city was made apparent. Mon- 
treal was then chosen as the place of meeting of the next 
annual convention, in a motion to that effect, moved by 
W. H. Wilson, New York. and seconded by Wm. Fott- 
ler, Massachusetts, “That the next meeting of the North 
American Fish and Game Protection Association be held 
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in the city of Montreal, in midwinter, subject to the call 
of the honorable president, two weeks’ notice to be 
given to delegates.” 

Before taking up the regular routine of business, Chair- 
man Hon. T, S. Parent, Quebec, very gracefully ten- 
dered the convention an invitation to become his guests 
at dinner at the Place Viger Hotel in the evening. 

The initial subject of discussion provoked a protracted 
consideration. The question, explained Chairman Par- 
ent, was how best the value of our game and fishery re- 
sources could be made of popular appreciation. He 
though by interesting the press, both weekly and daily, 
and, through them, the people could be convinced in the 
belief that the game and fish are valuable assets and that 
more money accrues to the people at large by strict ob- 
servance of the fish and game laws than by poaching. 
C. E. E. Ussher dwelt upon the efficacy of the press in 
reaching the people. “Without public sympathy and the 
assistance of the newspapers our efforts would be of no 
avail in fostering among Canadian people the true esti- 
mate of our fish and game resources,” declared the 
speaker. Gen. F. G. Butterfield advocated in this con- 
nection the approaching of the Provincial and Federal 
governments in the matter of a suitable appropriation on 
behalf of-a justly national object. 

The convention unanimously adopted the following 
resolution, proposed by C. E. E. Ussher, Montreal, sec- 
onded by W. H. Wilson, Glens Falls, N. Y.: 

“Whereas, The daily and weekly press wield great in- 
fluence and is the best means for reaching and informing 
the general public in matters of current interest; and 

“Whereas, It is extremely desirable to create an uni- 
versal sentiment in favor of the enforcement of game and 
fish laws, to disseminate correct information respecting 
the value of fish and game resources as a means of at- 
tracting non-residents, and consequent large disburse- 
ments of money among the people, much of it in the 
wilder and poorer sections, where its receipt is of the 
greatest value; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolu- 
tion, to be followed as soon as isued by the proceedings 
of this convention, be sent to every newspaper in the 
States and Provinces here represented, and that they be 
requested to give the subject of fish and game interests 
such editorial and other notice from time to time as its 
great importance warrants.” 

At this juncture, L. O. Armstrong, Montreal, intro- 
duced a motion, seconded by W. J. Parish, Athens, Ont., 
which carried 

“Resolved, That the name of this convention be called 
the North American Fish and Game Protection Con- 
vention.” 

The protective influence of the Association in the pres- 
ervation and propagation of fish and game was explained 
by the mover and seconder, making references to the 
peculiar aptness of the title name. 

The matter of a universal gun license served to bring 
forth a general expression of opinion. L. Z. Joncas, the 
Quebec superintendent of fish and game, spoke, as did 
also W. H. Wilson, Glens Falls, N. Y., of the conflict in 
the existing Federal and inter-Provincial laws. The 
Quebec official deprecated the practice of utilizing a fish- 
ing license to hunt with guns; H. S. Osler, Toronto, 
Game Commissioner, asked for a more definite construc- 
tion upon the law respecting leasehold, and its bearing 
upon the granting of ‘such licenses. He called attention 
to section 415 of the regulations in support of his con- 
tention. N. E. Cormier, Aylmer, Provincial game war- 
den of Quebec, followed in the same strain, while Hon. 
J. A. Dunn, Surveyor-General of New Brunswick, and 
D. G. Smith, Chatham, N. B., of the Provincial Fishery 
Commission, pointed out the defect of the diversified 
inter-Provincial legislation. Dr. T. J. Finnie, Montreal, 
thought a universal gun license of great benefit. It was 
best to regard the question in a broad, liberal spirit. 
Charles E. Oak, Augusta, Me., of the State Fish and 
Game Commission, was heard in effective argument, op- 
posed to the universal gun license system. It was per- 
nicious and tended to encourage a prosecution of minor 
offenders, while misdemeanors of consequence were 
passed over. It was a poor business proposition, he 
thought, to impose a heavy tax upon invading sportsmen, 
who leave a hundred fold more money in the districts 
they frequent than would enter the Provincial exchequer 
through a game tax. N. E. Cormier, Aylmer, strongly 
appealed for the protection of game. “Give the hunter 
abundant game, and he will only too willingly pay any 
tax,” declared Mr. Cormier. On motion of C. E. E. 
Ussher, seconded by W. J. Cleghorn, the question was 
shelved without definite action. 

S. T. Bastedo, Toronto, Deputy Fish Commissioner of 
Ontario, drew attention to the erroneous impression in 
effect, that Ontario exacted a retaliatory license upon 
American sportsmen operating in Ontario fishing 
grounds. It was altogether wrong. 

The dominant feeling of the convention was in favor 
of a licensed guide system. The responsibilities of pro- 
fessional guides should be clearly defined, and penalties 
set down for infraction of legalized regulations. Dr. 
McCullum, Toronto, chairman fish and game committee 
of Ontario, and L. O. Armstrong, Montreal, were in 
evidence in the consideration of this most important 
topic. Dr. T. J. Finnie, Montreal, and Mr. Crawford 
Ross, Ottawa, both developed the several aspects of the 
question. Dr. Finnie moved, seconded by Mr. Craw- 
ford Ross, “That this meeting approve of the Maine 
State licensed guide system, and recommend the general 
adoption of it, or some modification of same, which shall 
be suited to the wants of each State or Province.” 

The motion carried unanimously. 

Dr. McCullum, on the protection of insectiverous birds 
beneficial to agriculture, together with song birds and the 
limit of the game bag, was heard in effective argument, 
championing the cause of these birds, the benefit of whose 
existence the general public so little understood. C. E. 
E. Ussher’s motion, seconded by Charles E. Oak, car- 


eG viz.: 

“Resolved, That this association is in favor of the ab- 
solute protection, at all seasons, of song birds and insec- 
tivorous birds, beneficial to agriculture, and recommend 
legislation to that end in any Province or State, where 
it does not exist.” : 
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The subject of fish culture and the limitation of the 
number and the size of fish caught was prolific of much 
discussion. John W. Titcomb, St. Johnsbury, Vt., spoke 
of the possibilities along artificial lines in fish culture. 
The study was yet in its infancy. As in many other 
things, to gain a public sympathy the people must be 
educated. The lantern slides and lecturer were the 
agencies by which the desired object might be attained. 
A motion by Mr. L. O. Armstrong, recommending this 
method of missionary service, was adopted. H. O. Stan- 
ley, Maine, introduced by his confrere, Mr. Charles E. 
Oak, as the oldest living authority in America on fish 
culture, regaled his auditors in an interesting relation of 
his many years’ experience in this field. The cultivation 
of landlocked salmon, as perfected by the speaker, was 
successful beyond question. In over one hundred and 
fifty lakes in the State of Maine, where ten years pre- 
vious a catch was unknown, splendid, robust salmon could 
now be got to run to fly, 4 to 12 pounds in weight. He 
explained in detail the system that had resulted so suc- 
cessfully. W. H. Wilson, Glens Falls, N. Y., exampled 
the Hudson River shad fisheries to show the beneficial 
effect of well-timed fishery regulation and expert hand- 
ling. In 1897, something over $7,000 represented the rev- 
enue from this source, while in 1895 fully 4,000,000 pounds 
of shad had been taken from the Hudson fisheries. Be- 
fore adjournment, Charles E. Oak, Augusta, Me., solic- 
ited the assistance of the Canadian Government and of- 
ficials in breaking up the systematic poaching on the in- 
ternational boundary. He drew the convention’s atten- 
tion to the notorious depredations of one Peter Prefon- 
taine, of St. Francis, Que. He hoped for the hearty 
co-operation of Canadian sportsmen in eradicating the 
evil. The motion, moved by H. S. Osler, Toronto, sec- 
onded by S. T. Bastedo, Toronto, that the following be 
committee: L. Z. Jontas, Quebec; Dr. Drummond, 
Montreal; Dr. Finnie, Montreal; C. E. E. Ussher, Mon- 
treal; H. S. Osler, Toronto, and S. T. Bastedo, Toronto; 
Surveyor-General Dunn, Chatham, N. B.; John W. Tit- 
comb, St. Johnsbury, Vt.: W. H. Wilson, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; John Fottler, Jr., Boston, Mass., and Rene Du- 
pont, Quebec. The committee will report to the next 
annual meeting in Montreal. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


At a Standstill. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 3.—Sporting matters are pretty 
much at a standstill in Chicago this week, what with the 
coming one of the dull season of the year and the coin- 
cident arrival of the coldest cold snap we have had here 
for many a long month. The weather has been bright 
and clear for the most part, and there has been no snow 
to speak of, but the thermometer has been utterly un- 
principled and depraved. On the whole, the condi- 
tions have not been dangerous to the game supply, as 
in this section we have had no rain, sleet or melting 
snow to seal up the food supplies to the birds. Quail 
can stand bright cold weather pretty well, and it is not 
thought that we shall discover any great diminution of 
our crop on account of this severe cold. The spring 
and its problems are still before us. Granted a fairly 
dry spring, we shall have quail in abundance next fall. 

The winter has thus far not shown much snow fall for 
this immediate region, and this is a very good thing for 
the quail in two ways. A heavy snow cuts off the feed 
of the quail, and it exposes them to yet another and 
dangerous enemy, in addition to the hedge hunter and 
pot shooter. The small boy is a dangerous being for 
quail in case a deep snow comes. A certain shooter of 
this city said to me this week that he would, under 
certain conditions of snow, back two boys of his acquaint- 
ance to kill as many quail in a day as any two men with 
guns, and the boys not to use any gun Whatever. He 
says he has seen these two country boys catch two or 
three dozen quail in a half day by simply following them 
up to the places where they had alighted and buried 
themselves in the snow, then throwing themselves upon 
them, with their coats spread out, thus catching the 
quail before they could get out from under the snow. 

I imagine all quail shooters have seen quail thus bury 
themselves in the snow, though perhaps not all have seen 
them caught in this way. It is often very hard to kick 
a quail out of the snow, into which it will go like a bullet, 
leaving only a small hole behind it, though it may go in 
several feet before it stops, and sits huddled up in a ball. 
Rabbits often act this way, and I once knew two boys 
to catch over two dozen rabbits in a snow of about a 
foot and a half in depth, with no better weapon than a 
stick. A very deep snow for the time paralyzes the en- 
ergies of the game. so that it does not stir for a time. 
One virtue of a cold snap is that it also paralyzes the 
small boy. ‘ 





Goods from Catalina. 


The Forest AND STREAM office in Chicago is in the 
same suite with that of McClure’s Magazine, the Review 
of Reviews, etc., and the other day, as I glanced through 
a window opposite, I saw on the wall of the room inhab- 
ited by Mr. C. B. Hull, the Chicago representative of 
McClure’s Magazine, the head of a goat of a sort not 
familiar to myself. Inquiry develops the fact that Mr. 
Hull is a red hot hunter, has a collection of rifles and 
guns and a record as a bad man with the same. The goat 
whose head adorns his quarters is one of four goats 
which Mr. Hull recently got in a trip to the Catalina 
Islands of California. He says that these animals are 
game worthy any sportsman’s effort. They got to the 
goats only after a hard trip of some days, packing their 
camp stuff on their backs, and carrying guns, game and 
dunnage themselves when they came ott to the coast. 
The head of this animal has a very wildish look to it, 
more like the chamois than the Halstead street gazelle. 

Down in Texas the shooters are having to stand a 
raise in the price of ammunition, and this fact is due to 
politics. The State has passed some anti-trust legisla- 
tion which has not yet been passed upon by the courts. 
Pending a better situation, the ammunition houses want 
cash in advance on Texas orders, not knowing just what 


the Texas mind may consider to be a trust. _ 
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Down in old Kentucky they are having political trou- 
ble also, and near to the center of affairs with the State 
militia is Col. Roger D. Williams, of Lexington, fox 
hunter, dog fancier and breeder, one of the best-known 
sportsmen of his State. The writer first met Col. Will- 
jams out in Kansas years ago, when the latter was judge 
at a coursing meet. Years before that Col. Williams 
was a Black Hills argonaut, going into that country when 
there was an Indian fight at every twenty milés of the 
trail. His brother, George Williams, adjutant of his 
regiment, died some years ago at Lexington, from sun- 
stroke, sustained while on drill, as was reported in these 
columns at the time. Col. Williams has an unwelcome 
task this week, but can handle it properly. 


A Real Old-Timer. 


A real old-timer—one of the genuine sort—is a most 
lovable and interesting personage, albeit rare, indeed, 
these days—such a man, for instance, as old Bill Ham- 
ilton, over whose cabin on the Yellowstone a tattered 
American flag is flying to-day, as it has for years. Now 
comes Mr. George Kennedy, of St. Louis, whose name is 
known, but all too rarely seen, in the columns of For- 
“EST AND STREAM, and brings word of an old-timer of 
the genuine breed, whose home is at St. Louis—Major 
Doan, whom it has never been my fortune to meet, but 
whom one of these days we must interview for the For- 
EST AND STREAM. Of him Mr. Kennedy writes: 

“T have been trying for some time to neglect my busi- 
ness long enough to write you about Major Doan, and 
now I am doing so. I saw him Saturday, for the first 
time in some months, and after we exchanged greetings 
I said: ‘Major, a friend of mine (Huh! Didn’t know 
that, did you?) in Chicago is reading up all the old 
books about the settlement of the West, Horace Kep- 
hart tells me. I guess fhe could get some information 
from you, couldn’t he? You know you were out West 
in the early days.’ 

“Ves, George,’ he replied, reminiscently, ‘you know, I 
went trading to Santa Fe in ’43, and the next year, with 
a partner, took a stock of goods on a trading trip to the 
City of Mexico,’ etc., etc; something about the Mexican 
War and a trip'to California the year after—’45, or some- 
where along in there. 

“The value of the Major’s story, I suspect, would be 
in the circumstance that he is a man who never talked 
about it much. I’ve known him fifteen years, and only 
heard him mention the above once before. He is a man 
of education and refinement—has always been one of 
“us boys” around town. I suppose he is close to 75, and 
his spirit is as young as mine. He is the kind of man 
who, when an argonaut, must have found somewhere 
along the trail a spring of the water of perpetual youth. 
I would like to write his funeral sermon, except for the 
fact that we all want him to live forever.” 


The Tale of a Sternwheel Duck. 


Dec. 20, 1899, was an ideal day for a quail shoot, but 
rather tantalizing in its way, since it was the last of the 
season. The air was clear and fresh, just warm enough 
and just cool enough. “We will bag at least a hundred 
quail to-day,” said-Mr. Powell; and Major La Rue 
thought that was within bounds for three guns. To 
make less horrible the slaughter, we concluded not to 
start out too soon in the day, but dallied about home till 
well on into the morning, to give the birds a chance, we 
being attended with something of the same reputation 
which General Buller took with him to South Africa, 
and which he has left there the same as us. 

For the sternwheel duck, that fateful augur consulted 
of yore by Powel and La Rue, still remained unpro- 
pitious. He would quack, would eat, would even swim; 
but swim backward after his ancient fashion he ab- 
solutely and heartlessly refused to do. “Never mind, 
your dog’ll be here to-day,” said La Rue, “and that'll 
make you feel better.” No dog at 11 o'clock, when 
we started; and, indeed, to cut short that part of the 
story, no dog at all had arrived when I left town. The 
hoodoo still worked. 7 

We rode out six or eight miles into as lovely a quail 
country as ever lay out of doors, and we had two 
dogs as good as man ever shot over, and we had this 
great advantage, that my companions had hunted over this 
country for a month, and knew the life, adventures and 
personal character of every bevy and every member of 
every bevy in that whole countryside. Yet; what do you 
think happened? One hour, two hours, and: not a bird 
put up, not a feather, not a track, not a place where a 
bird had been feeding, walking, flying or otherwise in- 
dulging in quail activities! Gloom overcast the ordinarily 
smiting face of Mr. Powel, and Major La Rue lagged 
sadly in his walk. They two gathered apart and eld 
converse, muttering and pointing a mistrustful thumb at 
the man from Chicago who had wrought this ruin. Thus 
it was for many weary miles, till we had eaten our lunches 
and turned our faces homeward. 

Powel wandered away in disgust, and at last, to our 
joy, we heard his gun, once, twice. We found him 
working hard and far over dry leaves, after a bevy he 
had raised on corn and followed in, but he got but two 
for all his labor. Then we tried the corn again, and both 
the dogs at last pointed, and we were easier in our minds. 
Two birds, only here, my friends shooting while I marked. 
We went after four singles, which dropped in the edge 
of the corn, and which proved to be runners. We picked 
up a couple more, and here it was that I had a very nice 
picture shown me, in one of the swift asides of the 
field which go into the panorama one rolls up in his mind. 
Win, the setter, caught scent of one of these running 
birds, and dropped just as it rose. It crossed over La 
Rue and headed for the timber. I saw in a little narrow 
field of vision the whole act of the shot. He swung his 
pump-gun over and forward, with a quick. startled mr 
ment, and I saw the gun go too far forward, c 
itself, steady and stiffen, as it were. and then came .... 
shot, and the bird fell far onward with its own momentum 
and that of the load, which struck it full. It was s 


within 20 yards, which shows the speed of the s! s 
mind and muscles. 

Now the luck turned a bit, and we soon put up ano? Aer 
bevy and marked it into woods, where they took to trees 
use, and where the shooting was hard, though we 


got 


like 


slow! a half-dozen more. Here, while La 


Rue and I sat on a log, we heard Powel’s gun again 
deeper in the woods, and presently a single quail 
flying directly toward us and close by upon the 
leaves. We no dog with us at the moment, and when 
we went to kick the bird out it would not start, nor did 
either of the dogs get a scent of it at the place when 
we brought them up, so we never saw the bird again; 
proof enough of the cunning of Bob White on the last 
days of the season. 

Ow we went on into the woods, and the dogs pointed a 
nice bunch which Mr. Powel thought might be the 
gathered band of one of the two bevies which he told 
us he had put up at the same time, and which he had 
not been able to mark at all in the dense cover. Out of 
these birds we took a little toll, and followed on till 
they came to the bank of a deep creek. Here two birds 
sprang and tried to get across, but La Rue’s fatal pump 
stopped them, and Win very gallantly plunged into the ice 
water, swam across and brought in the game as hand- 
somely as could be. Two more birds started back here, 
and La Rue and I shot into them, Powel standing by and 
telling us to have a good time. The round-up showed 
perhaps a dozen or more birds in storage now, so we 
began to take heart. 

My friends showed me places where the 
hundred quail, where they had killed a 
couple of dozen there, etc. I preserved a high and 
scornful silence. It waxed late, and we sought the 
open fields, and here, with the usual bad luck, put up a 
big bevy at the top of a high timbered bluff at the 
edge of a stubble, which left us no chance to mark the 
flight. Not one of us could tell where the birds had 
gone, but each had a theory, and as a resultant of our 
different theories we got a quarter of a mile away from 
what at last proved to be the right place. A half-hour 
passed while we beat the stubble out, and then, at the top 
of a high knoll, we saw the dogs point nicely and knew 
they had a bevy. Here we began to show form, each 
stopping his pair except La Rue, who had one fall ahead 
a bit, which we failed to find, though I was more lucky 
with my second bird, which was badly cut up to go so 
far as it did. These birds went straight to the deep 
woods, and we did not follow them, as it meant a sharp 
climb and a problematical search, as they had a high 
start from the top of the bluff and seemed good for a 
quarter of a mile before stopping. So we swung off 
to the right and toward home. 

Now we had another little picture or two, and this 
was the best part of the day so far as workmanlike 
shooting was concerned. We were walking along the 
edge of the stubble, near the woods from which came the 
big bevy that had not been able to mark down. All 
at once there was the whirr of a quail almost under La 
Rue’s feet, and again I caught the act of the shot in a 
narrow vision field which made it beautifully distinct. I 
was directly behind him and thought with him exactly. 
I saw his gun come up into line, as his body leaned 
just a little forward, saw that he had not covered the 
bird exactly with the first movement, then noted the 
steadying and straightening which I think is almost un- 
conscious to the shooter, and almost in the same flash the 
bird pitched forward, hit plum center and well cut up 
The next instant Powel knocked down a bird which was 
frantically trying to get over the hill, and he and the 
Major doubled on another in the same direction. Yet 
another swung sharply around to the right,and I dropped 
it, and then Powel killed another on top of the knoll 
where he had gone after his first birds. I missed a bird 
which took through the wood at a quarter-horse gait, 
though I crippled it with the second and marked it down. 
La Rue and Powel, if I recollect correctly, got one more 
each before we left, and I killed the last bird here, over a 
point where my friends called me up to shoot. I think 
they would have given $10 apiece if I had missed, so ther 
could have wiped my eye. It was.now getting towar¢ 
evening, and we turned sharply for home, meeting eu 
route a friend of Mr. Powel’s, who had walked out from 
town and who had not had much better sport than we. It 
seemed to us that the storm had driven the birds, if not 
cut of the country, on a general migration, as sometimes 
happens in lower Illinois, at least into cover different from 
that in which they had been using for the earlier portion 
of the season. 

We had a nice walk home in the ven all except 
Mr. Powel, who had unwisely engaged in rabbit shootin, 
during the day and had a back load of cottontails whic 
he said he intended to use in sweet charity. And now 
the wind fell into a mere breath, and the sun sank 
pe, and the air a and sweet. Thus the 
ast day of the season 

My friend apologized to me for the poorness of the 
sport we had had, but really there had been no reason 
for complaint. We found that we had seventy-five quail 
hung up on our string for the three days. This does 
not figure out very big for three guns, three days, but it 
makes a pretty big pile of birds to get. together and look 
at, and I hardly think any of us wanted it to be more. 
My friends are both splendid field shots, and, indeed, we 
all did fairly well on the average on this hunt, for we 
figured it out among us that we could only recollect six 
birds in the whole three days which had been missed by 
the three of us, though, of course, we had some bad luck 
in picking birds that had been knocked down. I am 
not apt to shoot so well again very soon, and wouldn’t 
have done it then if it had not been so unpleasant to miss 
a bird in the society of these two fiends. 

The next morning I left for home. No dog had ar- 
tived for me. sternwheel duck still preserved a 
dignified neutrality. Powel asked me if I knew any 
by which La Rue could be induced to go home too, but 
could not suggest any. In fact, we both told Powel 
that we were going to spend next fall with him, and per- 
haps part of the summer. 

_ The day after my arrival home I received the following 
rtter : 

“You Old Hoodoo: At 8:15 this A. M. your dog 
(Belle) was here, and at 8:30 the duck was swimming 
Seeeet Pat you = admit it was all yous fault. 

ut you wi your dog on morning train, ing a 
trifle thin, but all there.” : 

‘The dog was indeed “a trifle thin.” She looked bigger 
than a yearling calf when she d i 


had seen a 
ozen here, a 


for her two years of pampered life. I took her out with 
one of my dead quail, and she could’ find it as nicely 
as one could though she looked at it with curiosity. 
The city is no p for a pointer, so I sent her to Tom 
Divine at Memphis, and he sent her to his friend, Mr. 
Thompson, away down in Louisiana, and there she is 
being trained in the manner and custom of a ect lady. 
Mr. Thompson had her taken out with his old dogs, and 
at the first point Belle walked over his dog and into the 
middle of the birds, and watched them fly with a look of 
joy on her face. She did this again and again, and then 
seemed to figure it out that it wasn’t quite the thing, be- 
cause the other dogs didn’t do it. She tilted her head 
on one side, and thought it over, and at the fourth 
bevy fell to ocoting singioe as though she had done it 
all her life. Mr. ompson is in love with her, and 
says she will make a great one, and indeed this does seem 
pretty well for a voy Ste and a half years old, that had 
never seen a quail before. 

Next year I am going to have a dog to beat Win and 
Dorothy, to say nothing of the fact that Mr. Powel 
offers me a pup on the side out of his own kennels. Thus 
every cloud has a silver lining. Certainly I must meet 
Powel and La Rue again, and the only ill luck I can wish 
them is that they may both fall off just a little bit in 
their shooting between now and next year. As to the 
sternwheel duck, it remains to be seen whether it will 
swim backward for any but members of the family, though 
eventually it will recognize me as such, along with La 


Rue. Hovuea. 
300 Boyce Buitprnc, Chicago, Ill. 


The Management of Woodlands. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 3.—Among the applicants for 
Government assistance in the management of woodlands 
is William Rockefeller. This gentleman owns a track of 
60,000 acres at Bay Pond, Franklin county, New York, 
on which he has built a hunting and fishing lodge. Much 
of the land has been logged over, but there is a large tract 
of virgin timber which has passed the stage of greatest 
production in a natural state and is lying idle. Mr. 
Rockefeller has asked for a working plan by which the 
mature timber can be turned into revenue without injury 
to the forest as a game preserve. 

The Section of Working Plans of the Division of 
Forestry, which gives assistance to owners of timber 
lands desirous of applying conservative methods of cut- 
ting, began the new year with applications representing 
nearly two million acres. This innovation was intro- 
duced in October, 1898, and has been exceedingly popu- 
lar, not only with farmers owning small wood lots, but 
with large timber proprietors. The purpose of the Gov- 
ernment,in furnishing this assistance is chiefly to afford 
object lessons to wasteful timber owners who are now 
skeptical of scientific forest methods. Work has been 
done on several tracts in the following States: New 
York, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Iowa, Connecticut, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky, West Virginia, Illinois, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana and Tennessee. 

The offer to give advice and furnish working plans to 
persons desirous to plant forest trees, made last August 
by the Division of Forestry, has received immediate re- 
sponse from farmers in every part of the country. 
Although but a few months have elapsed since the offer 
became generally known, one hundred and eighteen appli- 
cations have been received, and plans for thirty-eight of 
these will be completed before the time for spring plant- 
‘ing to begin. A still larger number have asked for writ- 
ten advice, which does not require field inspection by the 
forest officials. The treeless States have been quickest to 
avail themselves of assistance, the number of applications 
being as follows: Kansas, 38; Oklahoma, 19; Nebraska, 
12; North Dakota, 9; Iowa, 6; Indiana, 5; Texas, 5; 
Minnesota, 4; Colorado, 3; Washington, 3; South Dakota, 
2; California, 2; Illinois, 2; New York, 2; Ohio, 1; Mis- 
souri, 1; Delaware, 1. 

The majority of plans are for tracts of five to ten 
acres, intended by prairie farmers to afford wind-breaks 
and fuel supplies. A few plantings of 1,000 and 2,000 
acres are being made as experiments in raising forest crops 
for market in regions where such material is scarce. 
After considering these applications in order, the Division 
of Forestry has sent experts to study the conditions of as 
many as possible of localities which offered the best op- 
portunities for object lessons to the public. Plans will 
be sent without delay to each owner, instructing him in 
detail how to plant, and recommending the species best 
adapted to his tract. 








Game in Restaurants. 


New York, Feb. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
article below is taken from the New York Times of Feb. 
I, 1900. If you will publish it in your columns, I think 
it will speak for itself to the thousands of sportsmen who 
are your readers. If the article be the truth “’tis pity,” 
and from my knowledge of human nature, I am more than 
half-inclined to believe “pity ’tis, ’tis true”: 

“I assure you that both the venison and the birds are 
imported,” said the head waiter at one of the Broadway 
restaurants when a patron protested against the service 
of game out of season. “It is brought over in the French 
steamers, and is not American — at all, h we do 
not ‘tell our patrons of that un they make objections, 
as you have done.” So the man who would not have the 
ne Sarre nt & to be 

onderfully of bird he has in 


t it at, at in S$ country. Ow 
about that for an explanation?” asked the scribe of the 
steward, with whom he had had a sufficiently | 
acquaintance to warrant a familiar chat together. “Well 
the waiter went the limit, I must confess. He had been 
told to say the game was imported, but the French busi- 
ness was a fancy of his own, and does not bear the official 
stamp of the house. Of course, it is an open secret that 
they are imported from no more distant point than the 
col Gobet iptetiinaned) whase thave te alates 

of most sort of 


‘8 
: 
tad 
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is too ticklish to have much to do with, and of course it 
does not pay. Still, I don’t see that we are any worse 
than the men who run the eating houses at Saratoga, par- 
ticularly those along the shore of the lake that have 
such a reputation for their petite suppers for two. I was 
there during the racing last August, and had the most 
delicious chicken partridge I ever ate in my life. It 
was out of season, of course, and it was all wrong to 
serve the half-grown birds. But the patrons of the places 
demand that sort of fare and are willing to pay for it, and 
the partridges have to suffer. Eating one of those birds, 
and asking no question, I happened to see a gentleman 
from this city who is one of the most ardent advocates of 
the enforcement of the game laws of the State. I have no 
doubt he would prosecute us here if he knew where the 
game we have in winter came from. But he was with a 
jolly party then, and it would have been awkward to ask 
questions. I will say this in my own defense, that I 
will not buy and serve chicken partridges, though we 
have customers in the early fall who do not hesitate to 
ask for them, even though they know the law is on. And 
they say they are sportsmen, too.” 
Dan’. M. Stmeson. 


Deer In Rhode Island. 


Provipence, R. L., Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At the session of the General Assembly on Thursday, 
Senator Kenyon, of Richmond, introduced an act that 
occasioned some surprise among the legislators at its first 
reading, but a short discussion by Senator Kenyon and 
others interested in its passage soon convinced them that 
it was not so nonsensical as at first appeared. The act 
provides that a penalty of $500 be imposed for the killing 
of any deer, except a tamed or pet deer, in this State prior 
to Feb. 1, 1905, thus establishing a close season for five 
years. Senator Kenyon explained that in Washington 
county it was known that there were a number of deer, 
and several have been killed there within a few years. It 
was thought that if these deer were not molested they 
might increase and multiply, hence the introduction of the 
act, 

Senator Luther, of Johnston, inquired what redress the 

‘farmer was to have if these deer invaded his farm and 
did damage to the crops. 

Senator Kenyon replied that he had talked with a 
number of farmers, and they had favored the act, and 
asked him to introduce it. He said that the deer had been 
known to mingle with the cattle on the farm, and the 
farmers rather liked to see them. 

The act was passed by the Senate without opposition. 

Ice is good and firm on all the ponds throughout the 
State, and from all sections come reports of good catches 
of pickerel through the ice. 

The Legislature now in session has been asked to make 
an appropriation of $5,000 for the use of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Fisheries during the fiscal year ensuing. 
" An effort is being made for a passage by the Legisla- 
ture of an act prohibiting the taking of quahaugs that are 
less than an inch and a half across. A quahaug was re- 
certly dug near Warren that measured 5% inches in diam- 
eter and weighed nearly 28 ounces. 

Herbert Weeden recently caught a pickerel in Brown’s 
Pond, North Kingston, that measured 25 inches in length, 
and upon opening the fish it was found that it had swal- 
lowed a 12-inch pickerel, which so filled up its interior 
that the tail of the second fish was lodged just back of the 
jaws of the captured pickerel. W.H.M.. 


The Boston Market. 


Boston, Feb. 3.—The receivers of game and game 
dealers in the markets here are a good deal wrought up 
concerning a bill just presented to the Legislature. It 
proposes to stop the sale of all game killed in this State. 
The Fish and Game Association has the bill in hand, and 
it has been presented to the Committee on Fisheries and 
Game. A hearing will be granted, when the game dealers 
will appear in full force. Money will not be spared to kill 
the measure, though it is whispered that some of the more 
reasonable of them have agreed that they will not work 
against the measure, provided no attempt is made to 
prevent their selling game from other States at any and 
all times. The hearing promises to be a very interesting 
one. 

Of all ways to beat the game wardens, one of the most 
curious has just cropped out. It is well known that the 
Maine game wardens have been doing better work than 
ever before in the way of stopping the shipment of game 
out of that State. No deer are coming into the Boston 
markets, neither from Maine nor any otler State, and 
venison is at a decided premium, against a flood of poor 
and worthless stuff a year ago, shipped in by underground 
railway. It seems that the commissions have made it a 
point involving the commission of the wardens that they 
must stop the shipment of deer out of Maine in close 
season, as well as partridges. As for the latter, there are 
none in the market, beyond a very few in cold aoe. 
and very few are coming. But the other day one of the 
wardens had his attention called to a jug in the express 
office at Cherryfield. The jug did not smell just right, 
having stayed in the warm office for a number of days 
for want of a revenue stamp on the bill. He examined the 
jug more closely. Ah! The bottom had been nicely 
broken off and cemented on. It came off again without 
particular trouble. Behold a lot of partridges—the jug 
was a large one—directed to Boston. How long such 
shipments have been going on. the wardens have no 
means of knowing, but hereafter even jugs will be a.” | 
criticized, if going out of Maine. If coming in? Well, 
another set of officers will have to look after ten 

PECIAL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Denver Republican, of Denver, Colo., recently 
says: “In ten years the elk will be but a memory in 
Colorado, so far as hunting is concerned. In twenty years 
the deer will be unknown in this State as a game animal. 
Mountain lion hunting will soon do away with those 
animals also.” ay Emerson Cagney. 


‘to the 


New Jersey Squirrels. 


Assury Park, N. J., Feb. 2—The prospect for game, 
that is, for quail and rabbits, for next fall’s shooting seems 
to be very poor. According to my own observations, 
coupled with those of local gunners and others, both quail 
and rabbits are very scarce. I have seen but one rabbit 
since the season closed, and only two or three quail. 
But I have seen a goodly number of gray squirrels. Last 
Saturday, while trying to get a shot at crows in the 
woods, I came across a big squirrel’s nest up in a small 
tree, and wishing to ascertain whether they were nesting 
outside, or were living in hollow trees, I took my pocket 
axe—which I often carry in my hunting coat pocket—and 
hit the tree a few smart whacks and out came four big 
squirrels, all looking fat and sleek. They stayed on the 
surrounding trees for a few moments and then jumped 
back into the nest as soon as I had got a short distance 
away. Many other times since the season closed have I 
seen them, often one alone, and sometimes two or three 
playing on the trees together. 

As there are yet many hickory nuts on the ground in 
the woods, the squirrels have had the best of feeding so 
far this winter, so it seems that the prospect for squirrel 
shooting next fall around here was never better. 


ke Bi 
“When the Ducks Flew.” 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 2—That is a great duck 
article of Yo’s this week! Wing motions, flights, checks 
and curves beautifully described. He tells it all. Must 
have been ideal weather for sport with comfort! Don’t 
like raw, windy days myself. That was very funny about 
the little grebes sliding on the ice, and the ruddy stopping 
himself so suddenly that he fell on his back. I have seen 
the little prairie owls fall on their nose when they alighted, 
more blame to them. HALLocK. 








Sea and River Fishing. 
In the Sapphire Country. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: It is 
not generally known, but nevertheless is a fact, that in 
the region of Sapphire, about sixty-five miles southeast 
of Asheville, N. C., one of the best trout fishing regions 
of the whole Eastern country exists. There are any 
number of small streams here where the speckled moun- 
tain trout are found in large numbers. 

Particularly is this true of the Horsepasture River, 
Indian Creek and Toxaway Creek. These streams, all on 








The stream fishing, of course, offers the most attraction 
to the sportsman, and truly he will find plenty here to try 
his mettle. 

The streams are always overhung with laurel, rhodo- 
dendron, and other forest growth, and as the streams 
only average from 20 to 30 feet across, considerable skill 
is required in handling the flies. 

The stream beds are entirely of rock, with boulders 
galore, while waterfalls, cascades, ripples and deep pools 
follow one another in rapid succession. The only way 
the streams can be fished is to take the water and expect 
to go into the waist line at least, watching out not only 
for shelving rocks and deep pools, but also for a pecu- 
liarity of this region called “pot holes.” 

These holes vary in size from a few inches up to 2 
feet in diameter, are -generally almost perfectly round, 
with well-defined, sharp edges, and anywhere from a few 
inches to several feet in depth. One can easily avoid 
them where there is no water, but they offer a delightful 
trip for the unwary, when met in the bed of the stream. 

I have seen these same circular holes in the rocks on 
the tops of some of the highest mountains of this region, 
and recall how, many times after climbing up the famous 
Chimney Rock on Broad River, a perpendicular needle 
60 feet in diameter and 500 feet high on the precipice 
side, I have had a refreshing drink of sweet water from 
the holes found there. These holes probably mean soft 
places in the rocks worn out by the action of the water, 
and in the case of the mountain top, by the rain. 

One of the most enjoyable trips I have ever made to 
Sapphire was made last January in company with Judge 
————.. The Judge was a new hand at trout fishing, 
and was skeptical as to his ability to catch any, but sur- 
prised himself as well as the rest of us by catching several 
fine trout on Indian Creek, where we stopped for dinner 
on the way up from Brevard. 

It is a drive of 35 miles from Brevard (the railroad 
terminal) to Sapphire, and requires about six and a half 
hours going up, as the road is almost entirely up hill; but 
if the trip is made in June one does not tire of the drive, 
as the mountain scenery at this time of the year is be- 
yond my description. To a lover of nature, the bound- 
less view of the mountains at your feet, range upon 
range, valley after valley, all covered with forests never 
touched by man, is something, once seen, never to be 
forgotten. 

To the botanist at this time of the year, the drive of 
thirty-three miles is one endless delight, as he is never 
out of sight of the bloom of the rhododendron, the 
laurel, the azealia and a thousand other mountain flowers. 

To the geologist is offered a country where every 
known mineral has been found, while mica and corundum 
outcrop along the road. 

To the amateur photographer—well, go see it, but be 
sure you take plenty of plates or films, for such a pro- 





A TROUT OF THE SAPPHIRE COUNTRY. 


the property of the Toxaway Company, are well stocked, 
patrolled and reserved for the use of the guests of the 
hotels of the Company. Besides these streams, there are 
two lakes as fine as any one could wish; the lakes are 
artificial, but, on account of the clear mountain streams 
feeding them, are ideal for fishing ground. 

The lower lake, or Sapphire Lake as it is called, is 
in a narrow valley between the mountains and is about 
three miles long. The upper lake, or Lake Fairfield, is 
about one mile and a half mile wide. These two lakes 
are the only ones worthy the name in this whole range 
of mountains, and are peculiar in that, while they present 
a large surface of water, no fish are present except the 
speckled mountain trout. 

The shores are lined with timber, and the original 
bed of the stream offers holes and pools where the water 
varies in depth up to 30 feet and in a few places over 60 
feet, while the mountains for a background give a charm 
lace that would be hard to beat anywhere. The 
great Hogback Mountain rises out of Lake Fairfield 
in a sheer precipice of 1,500 feet, while directly across 
the lake is situated Fairfield Inn. 

The trout in these lakes grow much larger than in the 
streams, but are much less active and do not take che fly’ 
as readily. Many fishermen, however, prefer to fish in 
the lakes from the fact that it does not necessitate 
“taking the water,” as there is an ample number of boats. 


fusion of waterfalls, mountain views, picturesque cabins, 
flowers, cliffs, shady dells, immense timber, trails, preci- 
pices, cloud effects, thunder showers below you, and 
finally good roads it will rarely fall to your lot to see. 

But I wanted to tell you about the fishing. The morn- 
ing after our arrival I got up early and proceeded to the 
lake immediately below the inn. Was out two hours— 
you will see my catch hanging on the fence in the ac- 
companying photograph, averaged about 11 inches long. 
The trout shown on the plate in another photograph 
was catight the same day by a lady. It measured 14% 
inches in length and weighed 17 ounces. 

The next morning we went down Horsepasture River, 
and in three hours’ fishing every one of us caught his 
quota, viz., twenty-five for one day, keeping none under 
7 inches. 

“Old Man” Marshall accompanied us on this day, and 
if ever a perfect fly-caster lived he must have coached 
Marshall. The old man is a native, and fish—well, he 
can fish! Fond of the sport as I am myself, I enjoy even 
more to watch him standing in the water well up his 
legs, his old head bent down, his old back bent up, and 
with that simple wrist motion, every other muscle im- 
movable, his flies fall gently on the water away off there 
just where he wants them, how far away, I would not 
dare say. And when he gets a strike, his old head a 
little lower, his old back a little higher, he bends his 
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knees now, every turn of the fish is anticipated, his line is 
never slack now, and when the fight is over, as he raises 
his fish in his landing net and remarks, “That professor 
fly of mine is the sartinest fy in the mountings’—the 
good old soul doesn't realize it’s not the fly, it’s she 
May God bless him, and may I see him do it again. 

By the way, I’ve said a good word for him, and some 
time I am going to tell you a wild turkey story on him, 

Don’t forget that it is in this very section of country, 
“weuns in North Carolina” are trying to have the Gov- 
ernment establish a national park and forest reserve. 

Push the Appalachian Nationa! Park. 

CHESSEETOAH. 


Pickerel Fishing. 


New York, Feb. ov see in this week’s Forest AND 
STREAM a clipping from the Hartford Courant of Jan. 
23. I agree with Mr. Phelps that some of the catches in 
Connecticut are most remarkable—three or four hundred 
pickerel with an average weight of 1 pound each. 

_On my fishing trip last summer I think my smallest 
pickerel would weigh not less than 3% pounds, the largest 
weight was 18 pounds, and out of fifteen or twenty I think 
the average weight would be from 5 to 5% pounds. . 

I also agree with the writer of the article in the Hart- 
ford Courant that there is little preference between a 
1-pound pickerel and a pin cushion, and would also hate 
to express my opinion of a man who would catch pickerel 
so small. 

In Jake trolling I have been more successful with the 
nickel spoon or the copper variety, using the copper on 
bright days and the nickel on dark cloudy days. I 
ay always found the largest sizes best even for small 

sh, 

During the months of August and September, when 
the pickerel are on the grass and mud, I use a 6 or 8 
ounce sinker on a leader, letting out just enough line té 
clear the grass. I find one of these ordinary frog spears, 
three tongued, a very handy thing, and a great help to land 
large fish. Give a well-aimed blow in the back and allow 
your fish to run with spear and line, and you are bound to 
get him in a very short time. In landing pickerel of 
from 3 to 7 pounds, nothing is better than your fingers 
between his eyes. 

I wish the two men from Winsted, Conn., who caught 
fifty-two pickerel weighing 38 1-3 pounds would try Lake 
George, N. Y., that is, if they know enough to stop when 
they have caught enough, for people up there catch what 
they can eat and leave a few for another day. 

Geo. V. WAKEMAN. 





Boston, Feb. 5.—The ponds about Bridgton and Harri- 
son are being pretty extensively fished this winter, with 
good catches of pickerel. After Feb. 1 it is legal to take 
trout and landlocked salmon from the same waters. The 
law specifies that one must be a citizen of the State to 
fish, and take fish for his own use, at his home only. But 
such a law seems to be easily “worked around,” for there 
are many Boston fishermen who take occasion to. fish in 
Maine waters every February and March. They are in 
charge of citizens of Maine, who ostensibly do all the 
fishing, while the sportsman from out of the State simply 
stands around and sees the fun go on. Rattlesnake Pond 
is a favorite for Mechanic Falls fishermen, as well as other 
ponds in Oxford and Poland. The week before the cold 
snap some good strings were brought to that village. I 
am constanily being asked where there is decent ice fish- 
ing for pickcrel within twenty or thirty miles of Boston. 
This is a hard question to answer, and one feels forced 
to say that such fishing does not exist. By night trains 
more distant waters can be reached, and the return. may 
be made in the night; hence, only one day from busi- 
ness. But arrangements must be perfected beforehand, 
and even then much will depend upon the weather. 

SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club 
will be held a week from next Monday evening. There 
is every probability that the following officers will be 
elected: President, Mr. H. W. Perce; secretary, Geo. 
Murrell (re-election); ‘captain, E. R. Letterman. 

The Chicago Fly-Casting Club will this coming sea- 
son depart from its former plan of bi-weekly club tour- 
naments, and will hold only two meets of this class next 
summer, one in early July and one in early August, to 
prepare the members for the big open tournament of 
August, of which mention has already been made. The 
season records will be made up on these two club events, 
but there will be informal meets every Saturday at the 
Garfield North Lagoon, where both bait and fly casting 
will be practiced. Really, this appears to be a very prac- 
tical move. The competitive feature, if pushed too keen- 
ly, destroys eventually any purely amateur sport, and it 
is hard to think of anything more purely amateur and 
individual than the art of fly-casting. When forced to 
work off a certain programme at each meet, the club 
members found themselves tied down to score keeping, 
judging, squad hustling, etc., so that the actual time 
cach member got for individual practice was much cut 
down, It is likely that more will be learned of the actual 
art and more hours put in at practicing it under this new 
arrangement than was the case under the tournament 
régime. A very pleasant body of enthusiasts, indeed, and 
very skillful, too, are these folk of the Chicago Fly-Cast- 
ing Club. They will have many guests next August, 
among these Mr. W. D. Mansfield, of San Francisco, 
with several of the Grand Rapids contingent. 


About Bass and Muscallunge. 


The other morning I was talking with Mr. C. R. 
Brandon, one of the hustling members of the big adver- 
tising machine of Lord & Thomas, this city, and by acci- 
dent hit upon the fact that he is a very ardent fisherman, 
with a leaning to bait casting. Mr. Brandon told me 
that last season he went out fishing twenty-six times, on 
twenty-six different weeks, and that seems to me a pretty 
ood example for any city man to follow. (Yet to-day 
1 and this record beaten by Nr. Geo: Schmidt, of the 
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Chicago Rifle Club, who tells me that one year, not long 
since, he went out to the club range just filty-two times, 
in fifty-two weeks, and sometimes when the thermometer 
was tar below zero. Every man to his hobby.) - 

Mr. Brandon has fished the whole Fox Lake chain, 
beginning with the old Camp Lake Casting Club tours; 
has also fished upper Indiana, lower Wisconsin and lower 
Michigan, visiting such points as seemed to offer the best 
sport at bait-casting. He also has had a very good ex- 
perience with muscallunge, and spoke of a little device 
of his own for muscallunge trolling. “Here,” said he, 
“T’ve got my tackle box here in my office. I never took 
it home when I quit last fall.” And verily, he did fish out 
his tackle box from behind his desk—a most seemly thing 
to find in a Chicago man’s office. The device is a dou- 
ble hook gear, with a spoon above it, and is made by 
stripping the gang from a No. 8 spoon and snapping this 
appliance on instead. The upper hook is of shorter shank 
than the lower, and this top hook has wired to it an eye, 
which carries with free movement the eye of the longer 
shanked hook below, the two making a flying gang, one 
hook in line with the other and both playing loosely 
below the spoon. On this double hook gang a strip of 
pork is placed, the barbs of the hooks being buried in the 
soft meat, whose whiteness adds to the attractiveness of 
the lure. Thus, there is formed a practically weedless 
hook, which can be trolled over the weed beds where the 
lunge lie, without fouling, unless the spoon itself should 
get foul. Mr. Brandon says that he has found this de- 
vice a very killing one, and it gives a fish a show for his 
life, as very often he is held by only one of the hooks. 

Mr. Brandon told me of a weird brand of muscallunge, 
which the natives call “tiger ’lunge,” and which he re- 
ports to be found in Pine Lake, Wis. He says that he 
made a trip up there especially for these fish, and found 
the residents angling for them with a piece of scantling 
for a float, with a wire fastened to the end of it 
and a pound perch for bait. This contrivance they turned 
loose and allowed to do its own work. Presently the 
scantling turned end up, and the fight began, the fish 
towing the heavy beam all over the lake. After a long 
spell of this the men got hold of the float and landed the 
fish by running him up on a shelving beach. This fish 
weighed close to 30 pounds. It was a flatter bodied fish 
than the ‘lunge commonly is, with a flatter head. This, 
1 thought, meant great Northern pike, but Mr. Brandon 
says the spots run in dark bands up and down across the 
body of the fish, and are not white spots, running along 
the body. This means muscallunge of some sort. Mr. 
Brandon says he tried for some time, and at last killed 
one of these fish on rod and reel, playing it for a long 
time. This fish weighed 15 pounds, and it went out time 
and again, giving him the best fight a ‘lunge ever did. 
He did not classify this fish as a genuine muscallunge, 
and it remains a sort of angling puzzle in its local variety. 
In fighting powers, these fish remind one of Rolla 
Heikes’ giant pike, of Dead Lake, Wis., where the fish- 
ing is customarily done in the same way—still fishing, 
with big perch for bait. 


E. Hovues. 
300 Boyce Burtpinc, Chicago, Ill. 


Rods and Hooks. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It has been some time since I inflicted on your readers my 
sporting experiences in the West. Having been “chained 
pretty close for the last couple of years—so close, in fact, 
that I have not had time to wet a line or put my gun to- 
gethe, for two years; and my only excuse for encroachin 
on your space now is the fact that I may possibly be o 
some assistance to Mr. V. E. Montague, of Traverse City, 
Mich., who writes in your issue of Jan. 20, anent his trials 
and tribulations with his rods and hooks. 

I am such a crank on the subject that I have made 
most of my own rods for a number of years back, and 
have turned out several that will hang a fish fairly well, 
both in split bamboo and solid woods. Of the latter 
variety I like those made of Bethabara best, and would 
suggest that he give that wood a trial by all means. I 
have a number of them now, running from a 4-ounce 
fly rod to a heavy trolling rod of some 12 ounces, the lat- 
ter built after my trip to Kabekona Camp. I intended it 
for mascalunge, having had more or less unsatisfactory 
results with those rods that I then possessed. 

Now, in regard to joints getting set out of shape, I have 
found less set in Bethabara than in any other wood. How- 
ever, a set joint is very easily straightened. If Mr. Mon- 
tague will hold the joint over the flame of a gast jet or 
lamp, taking care, of course, not to hold it close enough 
to scorch or blister the wood or varnish, he will find that, 
when thoroughly heated, it can be moulded between the 
fingers very readily, and will retain, when cool, any curve 
he gives it. ; ‘a P 

Mr. Montague asks regarding winding a rod spirally. 
That is very good indeed. After breaking joints in- 
numerable, I hit on the idea of doing just that, I now 
take a rod and wind each joint solid from tip to but, lay- 
ing the silk close together. I use white buttonhole twist, 
which takes up the varnish and becomes so transparent 
that the grain of the wood shows through; and with two 
or three coats of varnish on it, no one would ever suspect 
that there was a particle of silk on the rod. Care should 
be taken to lay on the first coat of varnish good and 
heavy, as the silk takes up a lot of it, and if the coating 
is too thin, white spots will show at those places. 

he silk wrapping adds resiliency to the rod as well as 
strength, and an 8 ounce rod, so wrapped has the strength 
without the clumsiness and weight of a rod of double the 
weight. 

I would like to suggest that Mr. Montague try the 
O'Shaughnessy pattern hook. They are flatted in the 
bend, just where a hook usually breaks. I have never 
had an O’Shaughnessy hook break, though I have had 
that misfortune with every other style hook I ever used. 
Aside from the stiffening given to the bend in the hooks, 
they are about the same general shape as a sproat hook. 

If Mr. Montague will wrap his rods with silk, and use 
an O’Shaughnessy hook I will guarantee that he will have 
no further trouble, and if the line holds he can handle his 
fish in any manner he pleases. I might add by way of 
parenthesis that the only point of difference between my 
old chum George, of whom I have frequently written in 
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years past, and myself, is this very subject of hooks. We 
agree on all points, from politics to the best brands of 
nitro powder and iced tea, until it comes to hooks—there 
is be oe of the — I swear by the O’Shaughnessy 
and George acknowledges ae to the sproat. On 
all other subjects he is amenable to reason; but on hooks 
~—well, we have dropped the discussion to save our friend- 


ship. 

Should Mr. Montague wish to communicate with me, 
you are, of course, at liberty to give him my address, and 
I shall be pleased to render him any assistance in my 
power. While I do not lay claim to any particular ability 
as an amateur rod maker, I have stumbled on a few wrin- 
kles that may be of service to him. W. R. Hatt. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Frost Fish in Raritan River. 


A CORRESPONDENT in New York city writes me a letter 
containing a query as follows: 

“Can you tell me what the Raritan River ‘frost fish’ is? 
It is not the tomcod. It is a fish greatly like the smelt, 
but with firmer and more delicate meat. Those who 
catch them say that when newly caught they have an 

or like cucumbers, which smelt have not. They are 
esteemed as an especial delicacy, and there is a well-known 
down town restaurant which sends particular notice to a 
few favored patrons of the infrequent consignments of 
frost fish. I send this to you through Forest AND STREAM 
for answer in its columns.” 

This letter I, found in my mail on my return from 
Lake Champlain, where I had noticed the fishermen’s 
huts in position on the ice ready for the occupants to 
catch “ice fish” when they made their appearance, and 
at once upon reading it I was reminded that I once made 
a memorandum to write a note upon this very subject, 
for the “frost fish” of the Raritan River and the “ice 
fish” of Lake Champlain are the same fish, and that fish 
is the common smelt. The reason that I made the 
memorandum was that I had chanced to open a book con- 
taining Frank Forester’s “Memoir on the Smelt of the 
Passaic.” He claimed that the smelt of the Raritan and 
Passaic rivers was a different fish from the common 
Eastern smelt, and he prepared specimens to submit them 
to Agassiz for identification, believing that they were 
identical with the smelt of Europe, but his specimens 
never reached the distinguished scientist who would 
have told him, doubtless, as our modern ichthyologists 
have declared, that we have but one species of smelt in 
Atlantic Coast waters. Forester’s conclusions were based 
upon observations, showing that the Passaic smelt was 
inferior in size to the Eastern fish; the brilliant, pearly 
silver coloring and the lack of greenish colored back, and 
“the peculiar. cucumber odor, in the freshly caught fish, 
and the extreme delicacy of the flesh, both of which 
are so far superior in the fish of the Passaic, as to be 
obvious to the least inquisitive observer.” 

It may be of interest. to quote a paragraph or two from 
Forester’s memoir to give in his own words his reasons 
for believing the Passaic smelt to be distinct from the 
common smelt as we now know Osmerus mordex: “I 
early suspected this Passaic smelt to be identical with 
the European fish, with which I am very familiar, from 
its being largely taken in the Yorkshire River, the lovely 
and romantic Wharfe, on whose sylvan banks the hap- 
piest of my years were spent. But in the spring of 1852. 
when the run up the Passaic was far above the average, I 
examined above a thousand specimens, made accurate 
drawings of several of the finest, one a fac-simile, by 
accurate measurement of every part, even to the number 
of fin rays, and dissected at least twenty individuals. 

“In every particular I found the smelt of the Passaic 
to agree ae tennis and Richardson’s description of 
the European smelt, the form of the opercula, or gill 
covers, the number of rays in every fin, the form and 
system of teeth, the number of scales on the lateral line, 
the length of the intestines, the number’ of cxca, and 
above all, the attachment of the sharply toothed tongue 
to the fauces by a short bone margined with small re- 
curved teeth, being precisely the same. 

“IT at the same time dissected several of the large 
Eastern fish, procured from Miederst’s well-known res- 
taurant in New York, and found them to agree on all the 
distinctive points on which the classification and nomen- 
clature of the American smelt are made to depend, with 
that fish of the American authors, and to differ in all of 
them equally from the British fish of Yarrel and from 
the fish of the Passaic and Raritan.” 


What Scientists Say. 


Jordan and Evermann say of the American smelt: 
“Very close to the European, but the latter has larger 
scales (60), shorter gill rakers and rather weaker teeth.” 

There are two varieties of American smelt in Atlantic 
waters, both small, both landlocked in fresh water in 
Kennebec county, Maine. Forester says of the inferior 
size of the New Jersey smelt: “Of five hundred speci- 
mens of this fish, closely examined, and accurately meas- 
ured, whenever one presented itself of magnitude at all 
unusual, but one was found which came up to 10, and only 
five to 9 inches in length; a majority were under 6 inches, 
many not exceeding sont even 4 inches, and 7 would 
certainly be above a liberal ave we 

“Observe, in thi 
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is particular, that the Eastern smelt, 
which certainly averages 11 or 12 inches, rarely falls short . 
, and is often found up to 16 and even 18.” 
Jordan and Evermann place the maximum length of 
the common or American smelt at 12 inches. I have seen 
smelt from Lake Champlain that would measure 16 
inches, and but a single of that | When some 
of fish were sent to the National Museum they were 
sst ever seen in that in ion. 
I was walking on the shore of Suna- 
ampshire, with Dr. Jolin D. Quacken- 
late in the autumn. There had been a heavy storm 
on the shelving sand 
and some of the fish 
I picked ur 
two sizes, each 
The larger fish were 
inches long and contained immature eggs that 
the spring. The smaller 
of these measure- 
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ments as to length are from memory, as I cannot put my 

d on the preserved specimens at thi wisnigt ur 
of writing), and apparently the two sizes of fish were 
of two'succeeding seasons’ hatching. In catching smelt 
in the lake with hook and line to be used as fair for land- 
locked salmon, I have taken some that were (estimated) 
10 inches long. ‘se are what are called the land- 
locked smelt thai ..e classed as small, but I think 
Forester was in & or in crediting the common smelt with 
the length that § ‘ave quoted. The State of New York 
hatches millions 3f smelts, and I will mention this later, 
but I never saw one at the station that’ would measure 
12 inches. That, however, does not prove that they do 
not grow larger in Long Island Sound, where the breed- 
ing fish come from. Tn Lake Champlain larger smelt 
are caught at West Port than at Port Henry, and the 
two places are only a few miles apart on the lake shore. 
Forester says the smelt disappeared almost entirely from 
the rivers he mentions in 1853 and ’54, and of their dis- 
appearance he says: “Scarcely any of these delicious fish 
ran up the rivers, owing, I am satisfied, to the establish- 
ment of a chain ferry at the embouchure of the river, 
about a mile above the opening of Newark Bay. The 
apparatus of this ferry consists of three Sesaltel chains 
reaching from shore to shore, the two on the outside act- 
ing as guides to the boat, that in the center working on a 
draw and acting as the propelling power of the boat. 
This boat crosses the river, on an average, once in ten 
minutes, from 4 o'clock A. M. until 10 P. M., so that 
these chains are kept in a constant state of vibration.” 
Apparently he forgot that smelt ran up to spawn in the 
night, and the chains in the water would deter the fish 
about as much as the birds flying overhead in the air; 
but at Sunapee Lake I heard a complaint of a similar 
nature, only it was the passage of steamboats that the 
fishermen claimed drove the Sunapee trout from their 
accustomed haunts. Netting and illegal fishing generally 
has more to do with driving fish away than chain ferries 
or steamboats, and when impurities are added to the 
water the two agencies work destruction to fish life. Once 
more I quote from Forester: “I may here add that it 
is an established fact that both these species” (that is 
the fish he thinks to be the European smelt found in New 
Jersey streams, and the common American smelt), “may 
be taken with the scarlet ibis fly; that capital sportsman 
and scientific angler, Moses H. Pesley, of St. Johns, New 
Brunswick, having experienced nome sport with them in 
the Gulf and of Prince Edward Island; and I myself have 
killed them.thus on the Passaic. 

I have recently noticed an illustrated article, descriptive 
of the taking of the Eastern smelt with bait through 
the ice. This I believe to be an error, originating in a 
confusion of the smelt with the frost fish, since I never 
have heard or read of an authenticated instance of a 
smelt being taken with a bait. If, however, it prove to 
be correct, it will be another distinction between the 
American and European or Passaic smelt, which not only 
never takes bait through the ice, but is known never to 
run under the ice.” , 

Frank Forester is entitled to much credit for arousing 
an interest in fishing and shooting in this country, and 
he was a graceful and interesting writer, but I believe he 
made no pretense of being a scientist, or perhaps I 
should say, an ichthyologist, and he was at times in- 
accurate, but perhaps never more so than in calling the 
smelt of the New Jersey rivers the European smelt. and 
in saying they would not take bait, and would not run 
under ice. He wrote according to his convictions from 
the best obtainable information of his day, and it is not 
for me to criticize him in the light of more recent in- 
vestigations, for he was a pioneer in a comparatively 
new field in this country and had not the means which 
exist at this day to determine species, and information 
which came to him was not always reliable from a 
scientific point of view. 


Catching Smelts. 


The catching of smelts in Lake Champlain is prac- 
ticed in winter alone through the ice, and the fish are 
caught with hook and line. After taking one smelt, the 
fisherman is provided with bait, for he takes a narrow 
strip of flesh from the body of the fish near the tail, which 
is white and glistening in the water on the hook. The 
local name of “ice fish” is given to the smelt because 
it is taken only through the ice. When I was at Port 
Henry on Jan, 14 the smelt were just beginning to bite, 
and certainly they are to me as delicious for the table as 
any fish that is found in fresh water, and quite a business 
has sprung up at Port Henry and West Port in buying 
“ice fish” and shipping them “green,” i. e., not frozen, to 
clubs and hotels in the city. At two hotels in New York 
I have found “Lake Champlain ice fish” on the bill of 
fare. In one case the fish were evidently what was claimed 
for them, as the cut near the tail told that a piece had 
been removed for bait, but the flavor of the fresh fish was 
lacking, as they had been too long from the water. In 
the other case, I was satisfied the “Lake Champlain ice 
fish” were Eastern smelt frozen. A great many buyers 
of the Champlain fish select the small ones, and I did 
until I was once forced to take big ones, and now I select 
big ones from choice. 


Breeding Smelt, 


One of the pioneers in hatching smelt artificially was 
George Ricardo, of New Jersey, and I would be very 

lad now to get a copy of a weer I once read written by 
him on this subject. The Fisheries, Game and Forest 
Commission of New York hatch smelt at the Long Island 
station. Since smelt operations were commenced at this 
station various streams flowing into Long Island Sound 
have been stocked with the fish. The spawning season is 
March, and the average number of eggs per fish is forty to 
fifty thousand, and with water at 40 to 45 degrees, the 
eggs hatch in from thirty to thirty-five days, and the 
yolk sac is absorbed in about six days. 

Of the early trials and disappointments in smelt hatch- 
ing, I will say nothing, but the method now employed by 
the State is to place a lot of fish in one of the hatching 
troughs of the station and cover them to exclude the 
li and the fish are allowed to spawn undisturbed. 

wn is glutinous, and it sticks to the trough and to 


the Teepe eae 
connected with a fine thread, and they are scraped from 
the trough and passed through a wire sieve to 
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separate. them and then they are hatched in McDonald 
automatic hatching jars. 


Smelt for Fish Food. 


The small landlocked smelt of Maine which make such 
excellent food for trout and salmon have been introduced 
into New York waters, chiefly in Adirondack lakes. 
While I have been writing this note, a letter has come 
to me in the mail asking how the New England smelt 
may be obtained. The query comes from the owner of 
one of the largest preserves in the Adirondacks, and I 
had previously informed his agent that the State of 
New York could not furnish smelt fry for private waters, 
although the smelt were to provide food for trout and 
salmon. If the conditions are favorable at spawning 
time, Mr. Stanley, one of the Fish Commissioners of 
Maine, may be able to put those seeking them in the way 
of obtaining smelt eggs. The eggs do not have to be 
hatched in hatching jars when procured for this 
purpose, as they adhere to twigs thrown into 
the spawning streams, are packed in moss and shipped. 
At their destination the twigs are placed in the water it 
is desired to stock and left to hatch without further 
attention. Any water in which ‘smelt will thrive is 
suitable water for trout and salmon, particularly for 
the latter, as the smelt loves pure, cold water, and as 
members of the salmon family are to be provided with fish 
for food, there can be no better fish than the smelt, as it 
also furnishes food for mankind. 


‘A Mounted” Black Bass. 


Last week I received a letter from Commodore John 
Bolton Simpson, of New York, who has a summer resi- 
dence on Green Island, Lake George, informing me that 
he was about to send me a small-mouth black bass, 
mounted and framed, and that it was the largest black 
bass that had ever been caught in Lake George. A few 
days later the mounted fish arrived, and it is a particularly 
fine specimen, and is handsomely mounted. The bass 
was caught on Aug. 14 last, near the Sagamore Hotel, 
by Mr. Frank L. Sommer, manager of the National Bis- 
cuit Company, New York, and weighed when caught 7 
pounds 8 ounces. Too often mounted fish are monstros- 
ities, no matter how well meaning the man may be 
who does the mounting, but it is not so with this black 
bass, and Thomas Rowland, who did the mounting, has 
apparently served an apprenticeship as a taxidermist 
long before he took this fish in hand. It is the first 
mounted fish that has ever hung in my house, and I have 
had a leaning toward fish for more years than it is 
necessary to specify. When Commodore Simpson wrote 
me that he intended sending me the fish, I drew one long 
breath, for a big fish of any kind that is not well mounted 
is not pleasant to live with, but my friend added, “I think 
it is very well mounted,” and I was well aware that he 
knew good mounting from bad, and now I know I have a 
prize, and I am proud to show it in my dining room, 
where it occupies a conspicuous place on the wall. In 
mounting the fish there has been no attempt to add 
accessories in the way of property bait or fly, the oval 
background against which the fish rests is painted to 
represent water and water grasses, but this is simply 
suggestive, and the fish stands out boldly in natural color- 
ing. The oval is squared with a mat of crimson velvet. 
and the whole mounted in a handsome oak frame and 
half-spherical glass front. 

Three times each day that I am home I take pleasure in 
looking at this fish, and I can feel that I have seen the 
maximum weight of the bass in Lake George grow from 
6% to 7% pounds, and that through the kindness of my 
good friend I can point my guests to the fish that heads 
the list as the record breaker. It is the exact length, 
22 inches, of a black bass that I caught myself that was 
three-quarters of a pound heavier, but it is not so deep. 
T have at times regretted that I did not have my Glen 
Lake bass mounted (this lake being stocked with bass 
from Lake George), but I no longer have regrets, and it 
is more pleasure to me to say, “This fish was presented 
to me,” than to say I caught it. A. N. CHENEY. 


In the Pound-Net. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


Jack FatstarF said: “I am not only witty myself, but 
the cause of wit in others.” I cannot lay claim to the 
first part of his assertion, but may assert a moderate 
credit in causing the wit of others to flow. And the 
way it flows, if it does flow and is really wit, may be 
gathered from the following replies, which, by the way, 
are all from personal acquaintances, some of whom I 
have fished with. 

The 20th century will begin at a certain spot out in the 
Pacific Ocean where nobody lives, at precisely the sec- 
ond when the 19th century ends. Much has been written 
en this subject, but my conclusions are based on facts 
which cannot be refuted and are absolutely correct. No 
argument, whether the first year was the year o or the 
year I, can controvert my assertion; this will comfort 
several anxious friends who are waiting, with more or 
less patience, for a reply. To them I will say that per- 
sonally the new century will probably come and go to 
join preceeding centuries just the same as if it were 
all known to us just when it began, but as it begins away 
out in the Pacific where officially the traveler gains or 
loses a day, as he happens to be going east or west, it 
seems as if we might be content to wait until it comes 
to us, unless it came on Jan. 1 and we never felt the 
shock. What is time to a man who thoroughly enjoys 
life when free from physical ills? Not more than to a 
setting hen or a hummingbird when the rain cometh 
not. Let the century come when it will and end when 
it may, we have but few years to enjoy life, be we ever 


' go young. Does the ephemeral May-‘ly trouble itself to 


consider when the century begins? If not, why should 
we? We are ephemera. 


Dey-Fly Fishing. 

Nemo writes from Whitepine. Pa., as follows: “I 
have read with much interest the explanations of the 
Taylor system of fly-fishing, and yet I find that it is 
pot really pew, having scen it used years ago—i, ¢., it 
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was the same system, so far as I am able to judge. But 
there is another little trick with the fly that never fails 
on big trout, and which has never to my knowledge 
appeared in print. No fisherman with any originality 
about him ever fishes just as all others do, and he who 
has a trick or two up his sleeve which is not known to 
every fisherman is ever more successiul because of it. I 
know a successful fly-fisher who uses six distinct and 
separate methods of fly-fishing in the same day if neces- 
sary. The trick I spoke of is his strong hold for bi 
trout under right conditions. I would explain, but { 
aarr out to tell of an old habit of our common chip- 
muck, 

Now, Nemo, as you are “nobody,” if my smattering 
of Latin is correct, I can take you under the shed and 
talk to you for the benefit of others who write rambling 
letters which never come to a point. You “find” that 
the so-called Taylor system of fly-fishing is not new, and 
claim to have seen it used years ago, but give neither 
names nor dates. These are essential when one wishes 
to put on record a claim such as you make. 

Again you refer to a “trick” in fishing which will 
take “big trout under right conditions,” but there you 
stop and switch off on a chipmunk yarn, which I will 
reserve until I have occasion to write of that pretty 
little rodent. Under ordinary circum$8tances, your va- 
grant remarks would be considered as having no claim 
to attention, but as I get a few letters in this same style 
I insert your notes as a “horrible example” of a style 
to be avoided, at the same time giving the editor your 


address, etc. Your chipmunk notes contain an item 
of value. 


Wood and Mandarin Ducks, 


P. T. O., of the Florida Ostrich Farm, asks: “Who 
keeps wood and Mandarin ducks? What would a pair 
cost? How often do they breed? What should they be 
fed on? How many eggs do they lay? Do Mandarins 
lay eggs on the ground or where? Does the drake set 
as well as the duck?” 

Consult the advertisements in Forest AND STREAM; 
I no longer breed these birds because I have no place 
suitable. The cost I cannot give. They breed once a 
year, but a duck will often lay two litters if deprived of 
the first; they lay six to seven eggs at a year old and 
increase to twelve or fifteen. I had one wood duck that 
once laid seventeen eggs before sitting, but that was the 
largest clutch I know of. Feed grain in winter, with 
green stuff, cabbage, celery tops, etc., and in spring 
feed a little grain, but give plenty of green stuff and 
plenty of animal food. Try to get as near the natural 
food of a wood duck as possible, and a Mandarin is 
similar to them in structure and habits; in fact, it is the 
Chinese wood duck, differing from our bird mainly in 
color, handsomer to some eyes and not so beautiful to 
others. When wild, these birds eat seeds of many 
plants, water weeds, especially the so-called duck weed, 
and tadpoles, frogs and insects. The drakes do not sit, 
as a rule, although I have seen them on the nest oc 
casionally; but they mount guard near by while the 
mother is sitting, and when wild, leave her soon after 
hatching. It is as well to remove the drake before 
the hatching; he does the young no good. Make nests 
in boxes a foot or two from the ground, with a 3 inch 
hole for the bird to get in, and as the birds you buy will 
be pinioned, or should be, they will.need a sloping walk 
from ground to nest. 


Salmon in Lake Ontario, 
Mr. John Townson, Globe Office, Toronto, writes 


under date of June 5, 1899, as follows: “Having an idea: 


that anything uncommon in connection with fish would 
interest you, I wish to state the fact that when one of 
the fishermen, who ply their vocation m Lake Ontario, 
cff Toronto Harbor, lifted his whitefish net last Thurs 
day (June 1), he found therein a young salmon (not 
salmon trout) of about 2 pounds weight. I noticed in 
ForEST AND STREAM a few weeks ago a few lines stating 
that they would like to have information about some 
salmon fry that were deposited in the lower end of Lake 
Ontario, so that is my excuse for writing to you.” 

Such items need no excuse for sending, because we are 
all interested in them, but the “excuse” for not printing 
this devolves upon me, and in the last haul of the nct I 
gave a hint why there has been a delay. The fact is that 
when I left New York city for the wildest corner of 
Wisconsin I escaped in such quick time that there was 
much confusion in the baggage trains, and the box con- 
taining these things from the “pound net” was not 
opened until after Christmas, because of the enthusiasm 
of youth in new and interesting surroundings, hopping 
over miles of trails to gangs of workmen by day and 
“that tired feeling” by night, which torbade all writing. 
even to the neglect of private correspondence. This is 
expected to be received as an apology for all shortcom- 


ings in the way of neglect to those to whom I am in- 
debted, and there, you are. ; 


A Record Bass. 


Through the kindness of Mr. James Nevin, superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin Fish Commission, I have re- 
ceived a life-size reproduction in half-tone from a pho- 
tograph taken from life, of a small-mouth black bass, 
which is claimed to be the largest of its kind ever caught. 
This is accompanied by affidavits of exght good men and 
true, with the seal of Notary C. F. Spensley, of Dane 
county, Wis., to the effect that they saw the bass 
weighed on Nov. 28, 1808, and it tipped the scales at 
8 pounds 10 ounces. The fish was taken by Isaac 
Palmer, of Madison, Wis., off Governor’s Island, in 
Lake Mendota, Madison, with rod and reel. It meas- 
ured 243% inches in length, and 173% inches in girth. 
As I have never paid much attention to “record” fish— 
that is, to the extent of keeping a memoranda of them— 
I can’t say if this is really the king s. m. b. b. or not. 


A Trout-Perch, 


Mr. John Moore sends the dried skin of a fish which 
is 4 inches long, and writes: “What kind of a trout is 
this?) I caught it in a little brook in Oneida county, 
N. Y., and it seems to be a hybrid trout of some kind. 


having the red spots and little fat second dorsal fin of 
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the trout, but with the first dorsal furnished with sharp | 
rays and the mouth and teeth, as well as the scales, 
perch-like. No one here has ever seen the like.” 

It is a common error of anglers to consider* most 
strange fishes as hybrids. Fish are not known to hy- 
bridize when wild. Mr. Moore has observed the main 
characters of the “trout perch” closer than is customary 
with the average angler. This is a fish found in cold 
lakes and streams, and rarely exceeds the length of this 
specimen. To scientists it is known as Percopsis guttatus, 
from Perca, a perch; opsis, appearance and guttatus, 
spotted, and there you are. I have seen them in 
Monroe county, N. Y., but the books.do not give their 
range as covering western New York, unless their being 
credited to the Great Lakes may include that region. 
Jordan and Evermann, “Fishes of North and Middle 
America,” give them the popular name of “sand roller,” 
and say, “Spawns in spring,” but “trout perch” seems 
to be more common, as far as I have heard. 

Percopsis is a most interesting fish to the student as 
it presents characters of extinct fishes of two different 
epochs, and Agassiz, who first described it, says: “It 
is what an ichthyologist at present would scarcely think 


- possible; a true intermediate type between Percoids and 


Salmonide.” 

An angler may well imagine the fish to be a hybrid, 
but the salmons and the perches spawn at different sea- 
sons, and are so structurally different that they could 
not be crossed if they did spawn at the same time, not- 
withstanding the fact that many years ago a fishculturist 
thought he had interbred the striped bass and the shad. 

Possibly his shad eggs were fertilized by stray shad 
milt in the water. He never had any hybrids to show for 
his experiment. 


Reels and Rods. 


In a recent haul of the “Pound Net” it was stated that 
it had not been lifted since last April, until a few weeks 
ago, and has been fishing since. Among the catches are 
eleven letters, asking for my objections to automatic 
reels and steel rods, of which I once wrote. 

Now, such subjects are largely matters of individual 
preference. I dislike the articles named, and others 
seem to like them. Perhaps it is well that men do not 
all think alike in this world, for, said the old Indian, 
“If they did they would all want my squaw.” On the 
other hand, Bobbie Burns valued the wife of Willie 
Wastle, who “dwelt on Tweed” so lightly that the re- 
frain of one of his poems ran: 

“Sic’ a wife as Willie had, 
I would na gi’e a button for her.” 


I have used the automatic reels, of different makes, and 
the objections are based on the fundamental principles 
of the reels. The first objection is entirely sentimental; 
there is no click to sing its cheery song in rattling jig 
or hornpipe time when a big ’un runs off with the fly 
or bait, and then slow down to an adagio as he resists at- 
tempts to bring him to creel. This, in itself, would be 
a fatal objection to an old fogy like me, who has always 
associated the taking of a trout with the song of the 
reel, which is not unlike that of our feathered brother of 
the angle, although he does not angle, who dives for his 
fish and chatters away afterward. A younger angler 
might not miss this sohg; this whirring, which stirs the 
blood of older ones who have grown to regard it as an 
essential part of the sport of fly-fishing. And what are 
all field sports if we exclude the sentiment? Few of us 
would spend a day on lake or stream for the value of 
the prospective catch, and we do not in cold blood 
compare the cost of the fishing with its results, and if 
one chooses to fish with a reel that has no music in its 
soul no man may say him nay, only this: I don’t care 
to do it, because for years the merry song of the reel 
has become interwoven with the ripple of the stream, 
the echo of the kingfisher and the rise, strike and cap- 
ture of the trout. 

So much for sentiment in the matter of the singing 
reel, and now to other objections. The principle of 
these reels is the same as that of the Hartshorn window 
shade rollers, which is all right for shades which have 
but a short distance to roll, and in that distance the 
spring is stronger the further it is drawn out and weaker 
as it is relaxed. In the reel this is a fault that is ex- 
aggerated, and is very evident when the fish is reeled in 
and the spring is so weak that the angler must help 
it by stripping the line through the rings with his hand, 
an awkward performance at best. A careless grip of the 
rod may release the spring and take the line at the 
wrong time; this has happened to me many times while 
learning to use it. Practice and watchfulness will over- 
come this difficulty. 

Personally, I do not want any machine to bring a 
trout to me; if I did I would have it where I could press 
a button while lying in a hammock and the machine 
would do the rest. The reels in question are labor-sav- 
ing devices, if one cares to save the exquisite labor of 
fighting a trout. Speaking of saving labor in angling, I 
will tell you a story. 

In 1865, after my regiment was mustered out by reason 
of “services no longer required,” my chum and bunkie, 
Capt. Samuel E. Jones. and I found ourselves with 
“occupation gone,” like Othello, and nothing in pros- 
pect. So we wore our uniforms to shabbiness in play- 
ing the Wilkins Micawber part. I had never spoken 
of fishing to the Captain until one day I said: “Sammy, 
let’s get a boat and go down the river and fish.” 

“What for?” 

“Why, to fish; for fun, sport, or whatever you may 
call it.” 

He looked at me curiously, as if he thought I had rats 
in my garret, and said: “Hum! If I want any fish I 
can buy them!” 

Here is the labor-saving principle reduced to its 
lowest dimensions. A row down and back, and an 
angling outing was a waste of labor when there was a 
market at hand, where just what he needed could be had 
without labor for less than the price of boat hire and bait. 
Now who shall say that Capt. Sammy did not take a 
philosophical view of angling? In these columns I 
once recorded that while fishing in the Black Forest of 
Germany the natives thought that my friend and I 


wasted much time with rod and line, when a net would 

i results in less time. This is the reductio ad 
absurdum of angling. 

Deprived of sentiment, all field sports degenerate into 
supplying food for man and may be viewed as Capt. 
Jones looked at fishing. He had no taste for it, and that 
was sufficient for him. Again, referring to the click of 
the reel, which the automatics lack, I once wrote a mess 
of verses on this subject. I use “mess” deliberately, be- 
cause it seems to fit the verses, but is a word that I dis- 
like when otherwise connected with fish. The whole 
mess is not at hand, but it was some guff about the “song 
of the reel,” and one verse said: , 


“I dreamed a dream of a tumbling stream, 
And a pool where some great trout lie; 
Where I cast a line, far off and fine, 
‘ And the eddies toss’d round the fly. 
j A leap and a flash, then off with a dash, 
| As the trout felt the sting of the steel, 
And mem’ry to-day oft brings up the fray 
With the sweet whirring song of the reel.” 


Of course this is not poetry, but it is as near as I can 
come to it; it may perhaps just get near the inner edge 
of the outer bubble of poetry, which will fill the bill and 
try to express what I formerly failed to say, but now have 
the idea, which is: “Without a click-reel half the charm 
of trout fishing is lost.” 

In England they make a split-bamboo rod with a steel 
center. Just why they do it is beyond my knowledge, 
for a first-class American-made split-bamboo rod has no 
equal. There are rods of this kind sold in the depart- 
ment stores as low as 90 cents, but the ferrules on a first- 
class rod are worth as much, and here I must tell an- 
other story. 

Old Unc’ Johnson was a man who was highly colored 
in his youth, but time had put much white in his wool 
and a little ashy gray over his face, as he had grown 
old at his little oyster stand near Washington Market, 
New York. As a merchant of long experience, he kept 
goods to suit all conditions of men and purses. To him 
came a colored “dock rat,” who said: “Miss’r Johnson, 
has yo’ got any cheap oysters?” 

“Yass'r; I’se got ’isters fo’ free cents a dozen. Does 
yo’ want some?” 

“Ts dat de lowes’?” 

“Ain’t got none lower’n dat.” 

“Gimme a dozen,” laying down the coin. Then, after 
a few that were highly flavored, he struck a real rare- 
ripe one and splutteringly remarked: “Miss’r Johnson, 
I t'ink some o’ dese ’isters is a leetle teched!” 

The merchant looked at him over his glasses and re- 
plied: “A leetle teched! A leetle teched! Now, w’at 
you spect fo’ free cents a dozen?” 

And when J see a split-bamboo rod advertised for 90 
cents I recall the remark of Miss’r Johnson. 


Food for Maskalunge Fry. 


Seneca Fats, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I desire to ask your readers some information 
which I hope will be of value to all. Before puttng my 
question, however, I want to make a brief statement. 

In the State of New York, as in other States and 
countries, large sums of money are annually expended 
in the artificial propagation of food and game fish. As 
is well known, this generally is done by planting finger- 
lings and fry. The first method is highly efficient, but the 
point of this communication has reference to the plant- 
ing of fry. 

I believe that every application for fry which is allowed 
and furnished by the State, should be first deposited, not 
in the great body of water desired to be stocked and there 
left a prey to predatory spawn-eaters and numerous other 
dangers, but in a suitable rearing pond. It should there 
be nurtured, until the young and helpless fish attain 
fingerlings, at least, then when planted they are much 
better able to care for themselves. 

Precisely this plan our local fish and game club is going 
to adopt this year, as applied to maskalonge. We are 
going to build a pond, supply it with water of the same 
nature as that of the lake, where the fish will finally be 
liberated, which we can obtain from the water company, 
and we are going to try to make it as nearly like the lake 
as possible with regard to bottom and aquatic plants. 

The chief difficulty confronting us (and I may say that 
it is the one which prompts me to write this letter) is, 
What are we going to feed the young fish? Mr. James 
Annin, Jr., State Superintendent of Hatcheries in this 
State of New York, states that the great trouble seems 
to be, “To provide them with proper food which is 
natural. Last year our experiments in breeding young 
fish, such as suckers, etc., for them to feed on failed to 
produce the desired result. They will not take food like 
other fish.” So the problem is what can we feed young 
maskalonge? 

If, Mr. Editor, you will kindly invite your readers to 
suggest anything on this plan of experiment, as to the 
construction of a pond, its dimensions (per thousand fry), 
its plants, equipment or any other matter, but more 
especially as to the food for young maskalonge, it will 
be of assistance to us, of information to your readers and 
of possible value to the country; for, I believe, that pro- 
tection and preservation of game and food fish depends 
as much upon the naturalist as the Legislature. 

Ernest G. Goup, 
Sec’y of the New York State Fish, Game and Forest 
lanes: 


Hotels for Sportsmen. 


Persons who are conducting hotels or camps in regions 
where there is good shooting or fishing should under- 
stand that the best way to make their places known to 
persons interested in these sports is by advertising in the 
Forest AND STREAM. smen have come to depend 
on the hotels which are advertised in Forest anp STREAM, 


a easitaens in its saponins Bureau, and the hotel 
eepers who patronize t lumns are unanimous in 1 under the category of bi but both 
declaring that receive most satisfactory returns for ‘f aa weigher aa) electd ongside 

the money in eee varieties. Then we have repeatedly . 


Connecticut Highways to Ponds. 


StamrForp, Conn., Feb. 3.—The citizens of the town of 
Litchfield county, expect to take a holiday next 
Saturday and go to Hartford in a body to urge Judge S. 
Oscar Prentis of the Superior Court to favor the laying 
out of a highway to West Hartland Pond. | 
bout a year ago a syndicate of Connecticut and New 
York capitalists bought a strip of land around the pond 
for the purpose of establishing a game and fish preserve, 
intending to control the pond. The residents of Hartland 
and the surrounding country, who have shot game in the 
vicinity and fished in the pond from their boyhood, were 
opposed to such exclusiveness, maintaining that it was a 
public pond, and they brought about the passage of an 
act by the islature last winter giving the Selectmen 
the right to lay out a highway leading to the pond and 
along the shores, the damage done to the owners to be 
paid by the town. Accordingly the Selectmen laid out the 
road and the plan was accepted by the town at a meeting 
held Nov. 9 last. 
Since then the property through which the highway was 
run has been sold to the onial Forestry Company, 


‘which also owns about one-third of the land in the town 


of Tolland, Mass. The company would come to no agree- . 
ment as to the damages, so the Superior Court was peti- 
tioned to act in the matter. Andrew F. Brownell, of 
New York, is the president of the Colonial Forestry Com- 
pany, and he has been notified to appear in court and show 
cause why the petition should not be granted. The 
Colonial Forestry Company claims that the town had no 
right to lay out the highway through the land, and that 
the special act of the Legislature granting the right to 
do so is unconstitutional. The company has had similar 
trouble in an attempt to control Norris Pond, in Tolland, 
Mass.—New York Times. 


Che Fennel. 


—_— 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 18—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trial Club's twenty- 
sceund anaual Beld’trials. S. C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, 











Big Dogs. 
From the London Field. 


Tue weights and dimensions of big dogs are, from 
some cause or other, subject to great exaggeration, al- 
most as much as is the case with the captures of certain 
anglers who desire to obtain the credit ot exceeding what 
has been accomplished by some fellow disciple of the gen- 
tle craft. It is not easy to understand why the dog 
should be made the victim of such methods, for, not being 
such a perishable commodity as the fisher’s prize, the op- 
portunity is always there to arrive at the truth of the state- 
ment. “A dog as big as a donkey” is quite a usual term 
to use when an owner or admirer of some St. Bernard or 
Great Dane is expatiating upon the merits of his favorites, 
and travelers have repeatedly told us in similar words of 
gigantic dogs they have seen during their peregrinations 
in foreign countries. We need scarcely point out here 
that no dog has yet been produced which 1s as big as an 
ordinary sized ass, whose measurement at the shoulders 
would be from ten to twelve hands, which means from 40 
inches to 48 inches. ‘ 

So far as is known, the dog has not yet been born which 
stands even 36 inches at the shoulders, and many animals 
whose owners have claimed for them a height of a yard 
have, when put through careful measurement, been proved 
to be nearly half a foot below the standard which had 
been made for them. This was especially marked at the 
first show held by the Great Dane Club in 1885 in the 
grounds of the Ranelagh Club, near London. Sundry 
great dogs exhibited here, which bore the reputation of 
being a yard or more in height, under fair measurement 
dwindled away terribly, even to less than 30 inches, while 
the biggest hounds in the lot were Mr. Reginald Herbert’s 
Leal and Mr. M. Riego’s Cid Campeador, which were 
33% inches and 33% inches in height at the shoulders 
respectively. Since that time we have seen a bigger Great 
Dane than either, and possibly the heaviest, too, of his 
race which has appeared in this country. This was a dog 
belonging to Mr. Woodruffe Hill, called Morro, his 
height, carefully measured, being 34 inches, and he 
weighed 190 een 

The Great Dane must not, however, be taken as the tall- 
est and heaviest variety of the canine race, an honor 
which undoubtedly rests with the dog of St. Bernard. 
Some writers in the olden days, about the Irish wolf- 
hound, have claimed for him extraordinary height, but 
hitherto they have failed to produce proof of their state- 
ments, and it is extremely probable that the Irish wolf- 
hound of to-day is a bigger and even more powerful dog 
than the historical creature usually coupled with Ireland 
when she had a king of her own to rule her. There are, 
we believe, at the present time, three or four Irish wolf- 
hounds which in height exceed by a trifle the measure- 
ments a in connection with Great Danes. Mr. An-. 
gelo’s th II. stood 34 inches at the shoulders; Mr. 
Trainer’s Th Thu was of equal height, and we fancy 
that Mrs. Williams’ handsome couple of hounds, Dermot 
Asthore and Waeprare, within a trifle approach that fig- 
ure, while Mr. G, E. Crisp’s O’Leary, benched at the 
latest Kennel Club’s show, went close up to 344 inches 
at the shoulders.. Perhaps the finest, if not actually the 
tallest, Irish wolfhound seen during the eueet pee - 
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stories of the great size of the mastiffs of Thibet, the 
height —— of which were, it was said, only ex- 
‘ceeded by their ferocity. Specimens have been occasion- 
ally imported to this country and did not reach even 100 
pounds in weight, and travelers who have seen them in 
their native country have told us that the biggest speci- 
mens are inferior in size to our Newfoundlands. The bor- 
zois or Russian wolfhounds are, as a rule, pretty tall, the 
largest of them coming up to about 30 inches at the shoul- 
der; but in weight they are far behind many other vari- 
eties, about seven stones of 14 pounds each being the 
extreme the best hounds reach, and the Scottish deer- 
hounds are some few pounds lighter and smaller gener- 
ally. 

There is a crossbred Continental dog known as the 
Leonberg, which bears a reputation for bigness, but any 
specimens seen in this country are almost diminutive 
when placed alongside our biggest St. Bernards. Some of 
the Pyrenean so-called “sheepdogs,” so far as size is con- 
cerned, compare favorably with our largest dogs, and a 
few years ago—in 18g1—the well-known London dealer, 
Willson, brought a splendid specimen of what he called 
an Afghan sheep dog for us to see. It stood hard on to 
35 inches at the shoulders, and looked what it actually 
was, pretty well the tallest dog we ever saw; but it was 
by no means the heaviest. : 

Our English mastiffs take but a secondary place with 
regard to height, but their massive bodies and big bones 
enable them to come out better, so far as weight is con- 
cerned, and dogs up to 150 pounds, and even 170 pounds, 
are not unknown, although we imagine that of late years 
this variety has, by interbreeding and other causes, some- 
what deteriorated in size, as it has certainly done in gen- 
eral excellence. , 

Although when the St. Bernard was first introduced 
to this country, the best specimens were not of abnormal 
dimensions, they were large dogs, though the best of them 
were certainly not more than from 140 pounds to 150 
poounds in weight. The famous Barry, of the hospice, 
who, by reason of his saving the lives of so many trav- 
elers lost in the snow, made the breed famous, did not 
weigh more than 130 pounds; and Albert Smith’s pair of 
dogs, which he brought from Switzerland about 1850 to 
assist him in his popular entertainments, seemed to be 
little, if any, heavier. However, by a special process, 
which is worked out by selection of the fittest, and by 
extra care in rearing and feeding, the St. Bernard has 
waxed and increased greatly in size, until he stands well 
out from all other varieties as the giant of the canine race 
—i. e., taking height and weight into consideration, for 
there are and have been taller dogs than he. As the 
Goliath of dogs, in 1884 the Rev. A. Carter introduced 
Plinlimmon, who towered high above any of his strain. 
Fairly and carefully measured, he stood 33% inches high 
at the shoulders, and weighed in his natural and not too 
obese state, 210 pounds. This fine specimen of the St. 
Bernard was eventually purchased for about £800 by the 
late Mr. J. K. Emmett, a well-known American actor, in 
whose possession the great dog died. But a bigger St. 
Bernard than Plinlimmon was introduced three years 
later, this being Mr. T. H. Green’s Sir Bedivere, who, be- 
sides being his equal in height, exceeded him by 2 or 3 

ounds in weight. Lord Bute was even half an inch 
higher at the shoulders than Sir Bedivere; when with us 
he weighed but 200 pounds, though after he had so- 
journed a few weeks in America he was said to scale 220 
pounds—a statement which, to say the least, was of doubt- 
iul truth. Later there did come a heavier dog, or, rather, 
two heavier dogs, than either Plinlimmon or Sir Bedi- 
vere, and in 1897 Mr. Sant’s Lord Brassey scaled the im- 
mense weight of 234 pounds, while Mr. Ralph’s Duke of 
Firmont, who flourished about the same period, was but 
some half a dozen pounds less. It is not often the females 
of the large varieties of the dog approach the males in 
size, but a notable exception is the case of the celebrated 
Princess Florence, who weighed 212 pounds, and she ob- 
tained her enormous size and height, length of back and 
great frame generally. The late Mr. H. J. Betterton’s 
smooth dog Watch was a little over 200 pounds in weight, 
but he did not look nearly so big, and we imagine that 
the biggest dog of the present day is Messrs. Inman and 
Walmsley’s smooth dog Parsival, who must scale well 
over the 200-pound. He is of great height and possesses 
enormous bone and unusual depth of ribs. 

Perhaps there may be owners who will claim for their 
dogs equality or maybe excess in weight over such as 
have been mentioned in this article. Our examples have, 
however, obtained more or less celebrity in their line, and, 
having done so, thus become more or less public charac- 
ters, and therein the interest lies. Moreover, they enable 
us to tell what big dogs are, of their weights and heights, 
and to draw attention to the fact that dogs “more than a 
yard high” are as mythical as such as are said to be “as 
big as donkeys,” and our readers are assured that when 
they are mentioned the romancist is at work, and allusions 
to such fabulous specimens of the canine race must be 
taken as travelers’ tales and as examples of exaggeration. 


Points and Flushes. 


The Kansas City Kennel Club has claimed March 14 
to 17, inclusive, for a bench show, under A. K. C. 
rules, and will hang up liberal premiums ($2,000) or over, 
exclusive of specials. American Kennel rules will be 
strictly adhered to, and James Mortimer has been in- 
vited to act as principal judge. The show will be held 
in the new convention hall, the finest and largest building 
in the West. 








Cray Cenver, Kan.—My wife and I always look for- 
ward eagerly to the appearance of Forest AND STREAM, 
and it is closely scanned from beginning to end, even the 
advertisements. My wife is as enthusiastic in field sports 
as I, and is a much better shot than I am. BFL. 





Take inventory of the good things in this issue of 
Forest and Stream. Recall what a fund was given 
last week. Count on what is to 
Was there ever in all the world a more abundant 


weekly store of sportsmea’s reeding? 


Hachting. 


Goria; cutter, designed in 1808 by Mr. Arthur E. 
Payne to meet the French yacht Esterel in the competi- 
tion for the Coupe de France, has = been purchased 
by Mr. H. C. McLeod, of Halifax, N. S. Mr. McLeod 
will make his home in Toronto in the future, and Gloria 
will be enrolled in the fleet of the Royal Canadian Y. C. 
on Lake Ontario. She willbe sailed across early in the 
season. Though necessarily built to race under the 
French rule, she is practically identical with the Y. R. A. 
20-rater Penitent. 





GenestA, the famous 80-ton cutter which, in her second 
season, 1885, raced against Puritan for the America Cup, 
is now hauled out at Gosport, Eng., to be broken up. She 
was designed by J. Beaver Webb for the late Sir Richard 
Sutton, and is of composite construction. Of late years 
she has sailed under the yaw] rig. 


Measurement Rules and the Y. R. U. 


Cuinton, Ont., Jan. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your editorial remarks in your issue of Jan. 27 regard- 
ing the question of a measurement rule remind me of a 
chorus in Mendelsohn’s “Elijah” which runs as follows: 
“The harvest now is over, the summer days are gone, and 
yet no power cometh to help us!” I do not know, how- 
ever, that we should be seriously cast down by the failure 
of the Yacht Racing Union of North America to establish 
a good working rule according to its original intentions. 
I should be sorry to say anything that would appear like 
criticism of the work of the organizers of the Union, all 
ot whom are my seniors in yachting, but I must confess 
that at the time they undertook to provide a universal rule 
for the whole continent of America, I had serious doubts 
of the feasibility of the scheme. The first difficulty was 
encountered in the form of the New York Y. C., which 
decided, if I remember right, that it did not care to have 
its racing governed by any outside organization. While 
this opinion was somewhat sharply criticized at the 
time, I think it was reflected to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent by other yachting organizations in Canada and the 
United States. It is not so much a question of resenting 
outside interference as the fact that the circumstances 
of various yacht clubs differ greatly, and a rule which 
might be practicable for a large and wealthy institution 
like the New York Y. C. might be utterly impracticable 
for a small club. The fact that British yacht clubs accept 
the rules as laid down, amended, and tinkered from time 
to time by the Yacht Racing Association, does not prove 
that any such system would be workable on the Continent 
of North America. Great Britain is a compact country, 
and the yachting centers are nothing like so far apart as 
on this continent. Moreover, the climatic and weather 
conditions do not vary greatly, and there is no reason why 
a rule which is good in the Channel should not be good on 
the Clyde. Another point to be considered is that the 
work of measurement is performed by official measurers, a 
few of whom, resident in various parts of England and 
Scotland, are able conveniently to attend to a great deal 
of work. Here the conditions are very different. We 
have to deal with a great variety of local and climatic 
conditions, some of which require radically different types 
of yachts. Instead of our yachting centers being close to- 
gether, some of them are separated by thousands of 
miles. Official measurers who receive fees are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, and supposing for a moment 
that the girth rule or one equally complicated were 
adopted, at the present time, throughout North America, 
there would instantly arise a very troublesome, and, I am 
afraid, expensive question, before all the yachts were prop- 
erly measured for the first season. 

An examination of proposed formule for new rules al- 
most invariably shows that they are more complicated 
than the old length and sail area rules, and require meas- 
urements and calculations which can only be made by a 
man who has some knowledge of naval architecture and 
mathematics. If yachtsmen could be sure that a rule was 
intrinsically good they might be willing, either as in- 
dividuals or clubs, to go to great trouble and expense to 
have their yachts measured by some complicated system, 
which would involve ascertaining displacement, especially 
if the work when done would stand good for several 
seasons. But unfortunately the proposer of the most 
complicated rule cannot guarantee results; he can only 
give his opinion as to its probable effect, and it is 
little wonder that owners of small yachts, and sailing 
committees of small yacht clubs, are found to be very 
shy of complicated innovations which they do not profess 
to understand. 

know for a fact that there has been some difficulty in 
applying the girth rule during the last season on Lake 
Ontario. In the case of the Royal Hamilton and Royal 
Canadian Yacht Clubs, the difficulty has been overcome 
because they both fortunately enjoy the services of 
honorary measurers who were willing to take a great deal 
of trouble, extending over several months, in order to 
get the yachts measured. Some of the smaller yacht 
clubs were not so fortunate, and their boats came to the 
annual regatta at Toronto last summer with incomplete 
measurements. This fault could hardly be charged to the 
owners, who in some cases hardly knew what were the 
requirements of the new rule. In fact they knew very 
little about it except that it was causing an awful lot of 
bother. I may say that the worst of the trouble is now 
over, and I do not expect any permanent difficulty in 
applying the girth rule on Lake Ontario. 
ve simply mentioned these facts in order to show 
that in my opinion small yacht clubs must, if possible, 
have a rule which can be applied by any yachtsman of 
ordinary education and common sense, and if possible 
without measuring the boat both in and out of the water. 
I feel rather strongly on this question, viewing it al- 
together from a practical standpoint, and would go so far 
as to say that a sinall yacht club would be quite justified 
in adhering to the simple length and sail area rule, even 
if it were proved that the more complicated rule would 
give better results. Representative yachtsmen are very 
apt.at times to demand the adoption of a rule which ap- 
pears to be regardless of the difficulties in applying 
it. This attitude is well enough if only large clubs are to 


be considered, who are prepared to employ measurers at 
7 expense necessary in order to insure that the work 

be ly and accurately done. But so long as 
the interests of smaller yacht clubs have to be regarded, 
practical considerations must always govern to a large ex- 
tent in framing rules. In the event of a very complicated 
rule being accepted by all the clubs in North America 
without due provision for putting it into effect, it would 
result in a year or two of faulty. measurements and dis- 
satisfied yachtsmen, followed by wholesale secession and a 
worse chaos than at present exists. 

While it must be admitted that the Yacht Racing Union 
of North America has received a temporary check in its 
efforts to further the interests of yacht racing, I do not 
think that its possibilities of usefulness are by any means 
exhausted, even although it should not be possible for 
some considerable time to come to carry out its oviginal 
intentions of framing a rule of universal application 
among the yacht clubs of North America. It appears to 
me that before this can be brought about it is necessary 
to make a very careful and comprehensive study of the 
whole subject, and I think that the Union might do much 
toward this end by holding annual meetings to which 
the various clubs could send delegates, and where a pto- 
gramme covering two or three days would be provided 
consisting of papers and addresses by well-posted, prac- 
tical men, on @ great variety of subjects connected with 
the sport which will easily suggest themselves. At 
present the means of communication between yachtsmen 
are not so good as to further that free interchange of 
ideas and information which is a very necessary pre- 
liminary to the consideration of rules. Yachtsmen meet 
each other in the summer generally on occasions of 
important races, when there is so much to be seen and 
done, and so much hospitality going, that there is neither 
time nor inclination for the discussion of the serious 
problems of the sport. Outside of this there are the yacht- 
ing magazines, and while they are good in their way, the 
information and opinions they contain is confined to what 
the editor can get together, and as you pointed out very 
truthfully in connection with the canoeing news, it is by 
no means possible for any one man to collect the news 
and the opinions of sailormen spread over the whole 
continent. Of course, yachtsmen might write to the 
papers, but many of the men whose opinions are well 
worth having have neither the time nor the inclination. I 
think. however, that if the Union could arrange some- 
thing in the nature of an international convention, to- 
gether with reduced railway fares for long distances, that 
there are many yachtsmen who would go to some trouble 
to attend, knowing that they would meet the representative 
men engaged in the sport; and that under circumstances 
specially designed for the formation of personal acquaint- 
ance and the interchange of opinions. A few meetings 
of this character should go a long way toward providing 
data for another and a better rule. 

Witu1AM Q. PaHrrtps. 


The Yachtsmen’s Club. 


THE scheme for a city club house for the yachtsmen 
of the vicinity of New York, which has been under dis- 
cussion for several years, has at last taken definite shape, 
as outlined in the following circular: 








No. 108 Fulton Street, New York, Jan. 25.—Dear Sir: 
The proposition to establish in New York city a social 
club for yachtsmen, as outlined in a circuiar issued 
recently by the Executive Committee of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Long Island Sound, has been ‘so favorably 
received by yachtsmen in general that the committee has 
considered it advisable to take the preliminary steps to- 
ward the organization of such a club. To that end it has 
secured an option on a suite of apartments in the Royalton. 
a bachelor apartment hotel at No. 47 West Forty-third 
street, in the heart of the club house section of the city. 
The suite is on the ground floor, and has a private en- 
trance. It consists of four rooms, With large hall and 
ample toilet facilities. The rooms are completely fur- 
nished, handsomely decorated and are lighted by elec- 
tricity. Full telephone connection is already established. 

Opening directly from these apartments is a well- 
appointed dining room. The management of the hotel 
will undertake to serve meals a la carte, liquid refresh- 
nents, etc., at club prices: thus the club may enjoy in the 
fullest degree all the advantages of restaurant, café and 
buffet, with none of the responsibility therefor. The 
committee believes it desirable and practicable to estab- 
lish the Yachtsmen’s Club for the time being in these 
quarters. 

To that end you are earnestly requested to be present 
at a meeting of yachtsmen interested in the matter to be 
held in the apartments, it is proposed to occupy the Royal- 
ton, 47 West Forty-third street, New York city, on 
Thursday, Feb, 1, at 8 P. M., at which time the apartments 
may be inspected. The plan and scope of the proposed 
club will be freely discussed and measures toward effect- 
ing an organization will be taken. 

hile it has been suggested that the dues be fixed at 
$25 per year for resident members and $15 per year for 
those living beyond a radius of fifty miles, it should be 
remembered that these details are at present simply sug- 
gestions, and with all others will be subject to the ap- 
proval of those who attend the meeting. 

lf you are not able to be present, please communicate 
to the secretary your views on the proposition as herein 
outlined. Yours very truly, 

Cas. T. Prerce, Chairman, Riverside Y. C. 

Frank Bowne Jones, Indian Harbor Y. C. 

STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, American Y. C. a 

Freverick M. Hoyt, Stamford Y. C. ’ 

C. H. Crane, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 

E. M. MacLetian, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

Cuas. P, Tower, Sec’y, No. 108 Fulton street, New 
York, New Rochelle Y. C. 





A_ number of yachtsmen from the Sound and New 
York clubs were present on Feb. 1, and the club was 
formally organized with Mr. C. T. Pierce as chairman, and 
Mr. C. P. Towers as secretary. A temporary house com- 
mittee, consisting of Hazen L. Hoyt, Larchmont Y. C.; 
E. A. MacLellan, Manhasset Bay Y. C., and Paul A. 
Meyrowitz, of the New Rochelle Y. C., was appointed 
to arrange for. the lease of the rooms. A membership 
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committee was appointed, including Messrs. Frank Bowen 
Jones, indian Harbor Y. C.; A. F. Aldridge, Atlantic 
Y. C., and Charles P. Tower, New Rochelle Y. C. 

Messrs. E, Burton Hart, Jr., Huguenot Y. C.; Ward 
Dixon, Hempstead Harbor Y. C., and J. S. — , were 
appointed a nominating committee. On Feb. 13 the 
first annual meeting will be held for the election 6f officers, 
a permanent president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer and six trustees. 


Minota. 


Tue class of yachts constructed last year on the Great 
Lakes for the international matches for the Canada cup 
is one of the most interesting and instructive yet pro- 
duced in America. It included twelve yachts of the same 
measurement, racing without time allowance, and of all 
modern types, the moderate keel boat, the semi-fin, the 
extreme fin both wide and narrow, the shoal centerboard 





_and the scow type in several varieties. The rule under 


which these yachts were designed is a new one in Amer- 
ica, the girth being taken as a factor in addition to the 
beam, waterline and sail area. While, as is usually the 
case, the fleet as a whole was not put in perfect form 
and thoroughly tested, and probably all of the yachts are 
capable of improvement on further racing, the results of 
the double trials of the challenge and defense and of the 
final cup races are well worthy of careful study. — 

The two fleets numbered six each, the challenging fleet 
including one of the scow type, two of the keel type and 
three fin-keels. The final choice of a defender after a 
very satisfactory series of trials was a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty, there being very little difference be- 
tween the two keel boats, Minota and Beaver. The 
Minota proved a little faster in extremely light weather, 
but was not quite equal to Beaver in a moderate breeze, 
and the latter was: ultimately chosen. Minota was de- 
signed by H, C. McLeod, Esq., of Halifax, N. S., an 
amateur designer and Corinthian yachtsman, through 
whose courtesy we are enabled to publish her lines. Her 
leading dimensions are 3oft. l.w.l., 8ft. 104in. beam and 
6ft. draft. 

The design is worthy of attention as a remarkable one in 
these days of freaks. In the proportions of the four 
factors of measurement and of the other dimensions and 
elements, as well as in the actual form of hull and fairness 
of lines, Minota is a piece of clean, skillful and scientific 
designing. There is no attempt to gain advantage by an 
excess of any one crude quantity, but all the elements are 
harmoniously fitted to each other. There is not the 
slightest indication of freak form in the midship sec- 
tion, or where it is almost invariably found in modern 
pact, in the overhangs and about the ends of the water- 
ines. There is not a line in the design which is not only fair 
in itself and free from any cramping or snubbing, but which 
in addition harmonizes with all other lines. It is a pleas- 
ure to inspect and study such a design in these days when 
more than half the lines of a design cannot be drawn 
with the most flexible battens, but require the smallest set 
curves. 

Mr. McLeod has for some years past resided in Chicago, 
and his sailing and designing has been confined entirely 
to Lake Minnetonka and the modern shoal skimming dish. 
Though he has in the past designed various keel yachts 
of cruising type for Nova Scotia, including the Royal 
Nova Scotia One-Design Class, illustrated in the Forest 
AND STREAM of May 14, 1808, he had no experience in 
anything of the nature of a 35ft. racing yacht under the 
girth rule, and only his judgment to guide him in the 
selection of dimensions. The trial of the yacht disclosed 
several points in which improvement was possible, but it 
was then too late to make any important changes. The 
final measurements would have permitted an increase of 
ballast which would have improved the boat in moderate 
and heavy weather. The design shows this added ballast 
and the original curve of stability has also been revised 
to include it. The sail plan will follow next week. 


Length— 
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Coon, yawl, W. H. Langley, arrived at Beaufort, N. C., 
on Jan, 27*from New York. 


—, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Yacht Models for Paris. 


STOWED snugly awa’ among «ther United States ex- 
hibits for the Faris Ex vosition in the hold of the United 
States steamship Prair ¢ is the n ost interesting and ex- 
pensive collection of n odels of figmous American yachts 
ever shipped for the px of exhibition. 

It has taken Lieut. |} Rutherfod Buchan, of the New 
York Y. C., nearly a ; 4ar to collect this exhibit. There 
are thirty-three full-r.gged mocels of famous yachts, 
thirty-one half models, mod ds of fishing schooners, 
two of pilot boats, foi t of whalcback steamers and ten 
others, including a Pemnsylvaniz, Railroad ferryboat, a 
tug, a railroad float foi carrying ears, and several of the 
old-time down East fishing craft, which were loaned by 
the State of Massachusetts. 

Handsome paintings of the schooners Colonia, by Coz- 
zens; of Quisetta, by Tyler, and of Amorita, by the same 





artist, have been loaned by their owners. Very complete 
collections of photographs of yachts were loaned by local 
photographers and by a Detroit company. 

The exterior scheme of decoration for the facade of 
the exhibit will be remarkably unique and beautiful. The 
interior of the exhibit, the walls of which are to be cov- 
ered with sea green burlap, and which will show on the 
sides and rear half models of such famous yachts as 
Puritan, Mayflower, Volunteer, Vigilant and Defender, 
will have a remarkably handsome frieze arounds its up- 
per edge, showing the seals in bas-relief of the New York, 
Larchmont, Atlantic, Seawanhaka and Eastern yacht 
clubs, each flanked by its club signal and its commodore’s 
flag. These seals are made by Albert Weinert, the sculp- 
tor, and are fashioned in papier maché to represent seal- 
ing wax. 

It was necessary to build and rig many of the full 
models of the yachts, and some of the larger ones cost 
$1,000. They will be exhibited in glass cases, each model 
bearing a silver plate, with the name of the yacht, her 


were 


owner, and the person who either loaned or had it built. 
_ Following is a complete list of all the models shipped 
in the Prairie for this exhibit. Lieut. Buchanan will in- 
stall them and have entire charge of that portion of the 
Exposition: 

FULL RIGGED MODELS. 


Name. Exhibitor. 
DE, o0> pan acebt anne ce rear N. Y. State Commission. 
Sih oceth hnen6 sicame pen sarnen haere E. B. Warren.. 
A, 155 coe heh da caannt seer wee nn ce E. B. Warren. 
MN: co. ch one ahunnnaais steaks eae F. P. Magoun. 
EE. bo) ate ne Canes aenee Sane cae E. B. Warren. 
Tt Alin inbs unk 6 oiine obese hae rerar nine C. D. Mosher. 
I don nenks ch Sate Gnranaenndsesank anne T. N. Motley. 
SIE, <5 son :4 08 oh 0.0 58 Wee Reece SAIN C. D. Mosher. 
NES nnn ns hedn di ediade gnais amined New York Y. C. 
RIES i iesss 51k v pain eniartindks apache Mae J. J. Astor. 
SERRE, si 0555.00.09 vil seis o> anne beh Mrs. J. R. Busk. 
I ik ctl a whan Sh Pasihkn oasis aioe Vane George Bullock. 
a aE a A ae AER J. M. Forbes. 
SERENE LLL LOLI DEI E. D. Morgan. 
irs. oon hind nib bnens she theeentie E. D. Morgan. 
SEEN tlds Sox amnngdh on shone neds eehihbel C. J. Paine. 
ital. eriks duets syieecieed hae ee New York Y. C. 
NL .. vindineceins suateeieet anes New York Y. C. 
Rs oni wily sc pbpansttvnien hes aad J. P. Morgan. 
RIL: Wanted <‘ebtnaurluaninb si tgstdeesns eal . P. Duncan. 
Ric b.cm al «uheienenre's ate Mrs. W. A. Arnold. 
BS seiriacnes cape: te nyse» eeaeentene C. A. Miller. 
DAs 50h} sx sionsinrsntenabh wene coed W. G. Brokaw. 
AEE OD eres «050-049 panes ape sine co Say L. Phoenix. 
esteemed LAD sisisss 3 ~93'00>>00 -nieee shpteteslest L. Phoenix. 
eGR dais ia sstinsi> coesiks inwaritapraseks Mrs. J. R. Busk. 
Pins lbeiee ss 6 6666s 048 Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
BaMGOre 2 Ks. 065 v's:0 Swedes one 90> oh aed New York Y. C. 
Socks PaOtt. .65608 . on omsaws Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
eee. B50. Livice 4 dss 55 okuind nds euemengeons C. P. Irwin. 
Cobb Rae 26528 cs: . ag 0 inn os oenserss H. C. Higginson. 
Titnts 6H ein sic ws Gis is sh Veen is C. M. Stebbins. 
Prestacc, xc. iv vou dvs, Jekwns che J. Adolph Mollenhauer. 


Jack Frost, Georgie, Cold Wave and Titina are ice 
ats. 
The half models loaned by the New York Y. C. are: 


_ Corsair ITT., Uncas, Katonah, Emerald, Hildegarde, 


Mira, Gossoon, Quickstep, Eleanor, Niagara. Colonia, 
Navahoe, Ingomar, Latona, Hera and Liris. The model 
of Columbia was not loaned, for obvious reasons. 


@Fxs. 10, 1900. 


-Those loaned by the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. are: 
Titania, Utowanna, Ariel, Yampa, W. a club catboat, 


Nymph, Iroquois, Katrina, Sea Fox, 


lwynn, Audax 
and Aloha.—New York Herald. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The South Boston Mosquito Fleet elected the follow- 
ing officers on Jan, 30: Com., Charles P. Mooney; Vice- 
Com., Clement J. Moriarty; Sec’y, John M. Sullivan; 
Treas., C. J. Driscoll; Meas., Fred H. Borden; Direc- 
tors, James Bertram, Thomas W. Flood and John A. 
DeLeire. After the meeting the annual banquet took 
place at the United States Hotel, Boston. 


nue 
Sapphire IIII., A. L. Barber, under charter to Capt. 
H. L. B. McCalmont, sailed on Jan. 16 from Marseilles 
for Cape Town. 
RRe 


Glendoveer, schr., has been sold by Clifford B. Hen- 
dricks to a New York yachtsman. 


RRe 
Endymion, schr., George Lord Day, sailed from New 
York for a West India cruise on Jan. 31, with Capt. 
James Loesch in command. Mr, Day has as guests 
Messrs. Seymour L. Huested, Jr.; A. C. Hoyt and C. H. 
Crane. The yacht will call first at Bermuda. 
nen 
Messrs. Cary Smith & Barbey have designed an aux- 
iliary schooner for Mr. James Sibley Watson, of Roch- 
ester, former owner of Lasca, schr. The yacht will be 
147{t. 6in. over all, rroft. l.w.l., built of steel, at the Cres- 
cent Shipyard, Elizabeth. 
Rae 
On Jan. 25 the West Lynn Y. C. elected the following 
officers: Com., Frank Vallandry; Vice-Com., H. C. 
Sparks; Sec’y, J. P. Linehan; Treas., F. G. Olin; Fleet 
Capt., William Forsyth; Meas., Barclay Spurr; Directors, 
E. F. Davis, Lewis A. Cann, William Eastman; Regatta 
Committee, William Eastman, H. W. Foster, John Mc- 
Neil, F. T. Philbrick, A. W. Forsyth. After the election 
supper was served in the large meeting hall. 


Run 


Acushla II., sloop, has been sold by Messrs. Hanan to 
Wm. T. Rainey, of Philadelphia, who will use her for 


cruising. alee a sind 


Black Pearl, steam yacht, recently purchased by Evans 
R. Dick, of Philddelphia, has been renamed Elsa. 


Ree 


The ‘Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. has closed a contract 
with the Davis Dry Dock Co., of Kingston, Ont., for a 
65ft. steam yacht. : 

Rue 


The German Emperor has decided to offer a gold cup, 
to be raced for at the Kiel regatta in June, open to boats 
of all nationalities, which have been built since Oct. 1, 
last year. His idea in offering this prize is to establish 
a class of boats in German waters similar to the re- 





~. 


stricted 24-footers of the Royal Corinthian Y. C., which 
have proved so successful on the Thames and the east 
coast. Half a dozen of them have already been ordered 
in Germany, and one for the Emperor himself. Mr. Cecil 
Quentin, who won the Dover to Heligoland race in 1808, 
will be one of the English owners represented in the 
race, his boat, which will be built in Southampton, being 
constructed to Mr. A. E. Payne’s design. 


Orienta, steam yacht, has been sold by E. R. Ladew 
to Edwin T. Trowbridge. 


RR 


Com. Harry Rareshide, the “father of yachting” in Gulf 
waters, died on Jan. 31 in New Orleans, aged eighty-two. 
He was a native of New Orleans. Sixty years ago he 
was one of the organizers of the Stingaree Club, the first 
yachting club in Louisiana. The club had a fine fleet, 
which made an anual cruise along the Gulf coast. Mr. 
Rareshide subsequently organized the Crescent City Y. 
C., of which he was first commodore, and, finally, the 
Southern Y. C., the present New Orleans organization, 
of which he was vice-commodore. In 1856 he went to 
Nicaragua in the Walker filibustering expedition, and 
during the Civil War he served as an officer in the Con- 
federate army.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Ree 
_ The Seawanhaka Co. is the name of a new organiza- 
tion, formed for the purpose of providing a new city 
club house for the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. It is 
proposed to erect a ten-story bachelor apartment house 
near Fifth avenue, and between Forty-fourth and Fifty- 
ninth streets, the two lower floors to be specially fitted 
up for the use of the club, and the remainder to be leased 
in apartments, The incorporators are Messrs. H. C. Rouse, 
E. C. Benedict, Colgate Hoyt, Alfred Ely, Arthur C. 
James, F. Augustus Schermerhorn, Henry C. Eno, J. F. 
Tamsy Walther ‘Luttgen and C. J. Stevens. The officers 
are: Pres., H. C. Rouse: Vice-Prest., Colgate Hoyt; 
Sec’y, Alfred Ely; Treas., Walther Luttgen. 

Rae 


The second of the one-design 70-footers is now about 
read for launching at Bristol, with her steam tender. 
The pair are for E. D. Morgan, former owner of Vindex. 


Amy, Catarina, Ituna, Gloriana, Tomahawk, May, Con- 
stellation, Moccasin and Puck, _ 
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Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Rifle and Revolver Championships. 


Jupetnc by the programme arranged for the revolver and cifie 
tournaments at the coming Sportsmen’s show, devotees of the 
range and gallery will a a veritable “Schuetzenfest” between 
the dates of March 1 an next. The ranges will be ready for 
shooting at 7 o’clock on Thursday, March the opening night 
of the show, and shooting will continue from 3 P. M. to P. M. 
on each succeeding day and evening. 

The programme for the rifle tournament as announced by the 
tournament committee, Messrs. %. D, Muller, Gus Zimmermann 
and C. G. Zettler, is as follows: Individual Championship match— 
Open to all, 100 shots, off-hand, 25-ring target; distance t.. any 
.2écal. rim-fire rifle allowed. Entrance $5, including season ticket 
of admission to the Sportsmen’s show. Only one entry allowed 
each competitor. To be shot in strings of 10 shots. Competitors 
can shoot their 10 scores during the tournament as they desire. 
Prizes: First prize, championship trophy and $20. Fourteen ad- 
ditional prizes will be awarded, varying from $26 to $4. Winners 
may take their prizes in cash or the value thereof in trophies. 

Continuous Match.—O to all, off-hand on 26-ring target. Dis- 
tance 100ft. exact, any . . rim-fire allowed, entrance fee # cents 
for ticket of 3 shots. Re-entries unlimited, but only one prize 
obtainable by any one shooter. Two best tickets to count for 
prizes. The prizes are 30 in number, yarying from_ $50 to $2 each, 
with premiums for the first, second and third best five tickets. _ 

Point Target or Practice Target,—O to all, off-hand; dis- 
tance 100ft., any .22cal. rim-fire rifle allowed. Entrance 25 cents 

er ticket of 5 shots. Re-entries unlimited. The target is a 2in. 
Culeere, dividing into 3 rings, counting 3, 2 and 1 point respec- 
tively. Shooters will be entitled to a fine trophy for every 60 
points scored. Trophies will be delivered immediately on com- 
pletion of score, and will be on exhibition at the range during the 
tournament. . , 

Bullseye Target.—O to all, off-hand on 4in. bullseye; distance 
100ft., any ea rim-fire rifle allowed. Entrance 50 cents for tickets 
of 3 shots. Re-entries unlimited. The best single shot by meas- 
urement to count. Prizes are 25 in number, varying from $25 to 
$2_ each. : . 

The revolver and pistol programme embraces a championship 
event for each of these styles of arm, and continuous matches for 
various classes of revolver as well as a continuous pistol match. 
Conditions for the championship events are as follows: b 

Revolver Championship Match.—Any revolver with open sights 
allowed, trigger pull not less than 2ibs. Strictly off-hand. - 
trance fee = ° Sony. Fifty shots in 10 strings of 5 shots 
each. Distance 2yds. Cleaning allowed between scores. Com- 
petitors can shoot their 10 strings during the tournament as they 
desire. Sportsmen’s Association target. Prizes: Three handsome 
trophies, which will be on exhibition during the tournament. 

Pistol Championship Match.—Any pistol with open sights and 
2ibs. trigger pull allowed. Strictly off-hand. Entrance fee $5. 
No re-entry. Fifty shots in 10 strings of 5 shots each. Distance 
20yds. Cleaning allowed between scores. Competitors can shoot 
their 10 strings during the tournament as they desire. Sportsmen’s 
Association target. Brises: Three handsome trophies, which will 
be on exhibition during the tournament. 

Tiés: In both events will be decided by the greater number of 
10s, 9s, 8s, etc., and competitors can win only one prize in each 
event. 

The classes for the continuous matches are Match A, any re- 
volver; Match B, military revolvers; Match C, .22cal. pistols; 
match D, Police revolvers. The prizes vary from $30 to $2, and as 
in the rifle events, winners may take either cash or trophies as 

rizes. 5 
. Zettler Brothers will have full charge of the ranges, both rifle and 
revolver. Programmes containing full information and conditions 
overning the different events will be furnished on application to 
fettler Brothers, 159 West Twenty-third street, New York city, 
or to the Sportsmen’s Association, 280 Broadway, New York city. 
Cuas. SAWYER, 
. Press Agent Sportsmen’s Show. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tne above Association held its regular shoot Feb. 4, at 200yds. 
off-hand, standard American target. Capt. Gindele was high on the 
king target and special target. Mr. Uckotter broke his record 
by making a score of 87. Weather conditions were very poor. 
Following are the scores: 


oe. target: 
i 











Capt Gindele . - 9 610 7 810 8 8 9 9-8 
Weinheimer - 97766446 6 665 
Uckotter ..... - 76894656 6 6 6 
POYRO cccccccsee 87687978 7 572 
DSUMEEEE. cuseosepasdoceseonsdevecpsvense 97459 8 710 8 8% 
ERED sncsousnsvodmenveptdavsnesrebes 5 6 610 310 810 6 972 
OS EE re 968869977 6 
BOER cvcvcccccdccesocovnceseecsesecess $668 6 8 41010 2—69 
TORRE .. vocnecccdnavconepensesesyent 98677675 7 668 
GER cappapaneenepveererasnenwahnas 69898948 7 472 
Practice Score. Special Target. 

Capt Gindele ... 71010 9 9 810 8 8 887 810 8 8 8-42 
Weinheimer .... 8 6 5 9 7710 8 9 574 410 610 838 
1 9 81010 7 810-87 68 8 7 6—35 

6969 7710-8 65678 9 6—35 

78 6 910101087 9 8 610 841 

66510 77 87 767 8 7—8 

8 78 610 8 7-82 69 8 9 7-39 
77610666 467 #=%748 8 0-27 
8101010 6 8 780 610 6 5 9-36 

68799798 710 9 8 4-38 








St. Louis vs. Chicago. 


Curcaco, Ill, Feb. 3.—To-morrow there will be shot a iheoneh 
race between the Central Sharpshooters of St. Louis and the Chi- 
cago Sharpshooters, the latter body meeting for this purpose at its 
pleasant grounds at Palos Park, on the Wabash Railroad. The 
match will be between ten-men teams, and the personnel of the 
Chicago team will be as follows: Mesrs. Schmidt, Findeisen, Hoff, 
Schurz, Palm, Malana, Helmold, Starr, Roth and Brockman. The 
names of the St. Louis team are not at hand. This contest has 
been pending for a couple of weeks, Messrs. Kephart and McBean, 
of St. Louis, and Messrs. Geo. Schmidt, of this city, seeming to 
have been the chief conspirators. Ten signed targets have been 
exchanged between the teams, and ‘the counter exchange will be 
made to-morrow qrening. Should there be delay at the St. Louis 
grounds, the score will be telephoned uptown and telegraphed trom 
there to Chicago. The Chicago men will arrive in the city after 
their shoot about 6 P. M. Mr. S. O. Wade, of A. G. Spalding & 
Brothers’ gun department, will serve as referee for the St. Louis 
men. The day here will be a pleasant affair, and doubtless equally 
so at St. Louis grounds. Mr. McBean writes Mr. Schmidt 
the cheerful announcement that the St. Louis Club expects about 
an average of 230, me” Mr. Schmidt has his certain conservative 
opinions in regard to Mr. McBean’s skill as a prognosticator. 


Hoven. 
300 Borcr Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 


Smokeless Powders in Rifles, 


Osweco, N. Y, =. 29.—Although my name is not on your 
subscription list, I have taken your paper through my local news- 
dealer for the past nineteen years, and each year finds it more in- 
dispensable to me. : 

Would like to hear from some rifiemen in regard to smokeless 
powder for target shooting, using .38-55 shell. J. B. H. 


In_the latter of Jan the Maysville Schuetzen Verein, 
an Iowa salle Jenuary officers as follows: ident, 


ident, Henry Meintz; Recording 

Corresponding Secretary, Ernest Runde; 

Soe hone he Shooting Master, Peter Meyer; 

at r Pita Wa a sot B . Eaaie W illiagn Meye se Com 

am. “se. ; 

eae Meyer, Claus’ Wobes. F. Tetzner; Ticket ‘Committee, F. 

Rock, August Henry Neuwerk and i Steinbock; Enter- 

mmittee, Herman —— Ernest Runde, M. ae, 

August 4 > me a, ere oe 4 -, —F we 
¢ organization, said that the shoot t 

society will be held at Maysville, Ia. 7 , 


1a she wehoneh mateh betwen Hi M. O of the Brook- 
Revolver Club, A a Locket 


and W. S. Gilbert, of the Louisville Revolver 
Club, the letter won by 24 points. The conditions were 30 
a eae The scores were: Gilbert 647, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Trapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send ta 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 8.—Newark, N. J.-E C cup contest for championship of 
New Jersey, on Smith “Brothers’ grounds, at 2 Saeak, between 
Mr. ‘ge Piercy, holder, Jersey City, and Mr. J. J. Fleming, 
te aa. N k, N. J.—All-day target Fi 

‘eb, —Newark, N. J.— y shoot of the Forester 
Gun Club. J. J. Fleming, Sec’y. 
Feb. cae Springs, Ark.—Third annual midwinter tourna- 


ment; added; 2-cent targets (Rose em d live birds 
(high guns). Cnet. A. R. Smith, score ee oe 
eb. 14.—Brooklyn.—On grounds of Brooklyn Gun Club—first 


contest for Greater New York challenge trophy. 

Feb, 14-15.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Winter tournament of the Catchpole 
Gun Club. E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

Feb, 15.—Baltimore, Md.—Monumental Shooting Park Associa- 
tion’s tournament. . M. Gilbert, "y. 
a ag + sete Island, Ill—Two-day tournament; targets and 
ive s. 


Feb, 17-18.—Davenport, Ia.—Two-day tournament of the West 
End Gun Club; targets and live birds. 

Feb. 20-22.—Oskaloosa, la.—First annual amateur tournament of 
oe : Oskaloosa Gun Club; live birds and targets. Jos. Stumps, 


y- : 
Feb, 21-22.—Lebanon, Pa.—Tournament of the Keystone Gun _ 


Club. ° 
_ Feb. 22.—Providence, I.—Holiday shoot of the Providence 
Gun o Sec’y. 


ub. R. C. Root, Sec’ 
Feb. 22.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I.—Live-bird shoot for 


gy ag et A as Holiday shoot of the Hudson Gun 
‘eb. 22.—Jer ity, N. J.—Holi it 
Ge. James Fr e Sects. a —_ 


ugh 
‘eb. 22.~Yonkers, 'N. Y.— et and live-bird shoot of the 


Yonkers Gun Club at Hollywood Inn, Dunwoodie. G. C. Stengel, 


Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Circleville, O.—Pickaway Rod and Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 
Mog 22.—Rochester, N. Y.—Holiday shoot of the Rochester Gun 

ub. 

_ Feb. 22.—Albany, N. Y.—Target tournament of the Forester 
Gun Club. H. H. Valentine, Sec’y. 

Feb. 21-22.—Garden City, L. 1.—Amateur pigeon shooting cham- 
pionship of the Carteret Gun Club. 

Feb. 22.—Newark, N. J.—All-day target shoot of the. Forester 
Gun Club. J. J. Fleming, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Brockton, Mass.—Brockton Gun Club shoot. 
Feb. 22.—Trenton, N. J.—Walsrode Gun Club tournament. Geo. 
N. Thomas, Sec’y 


Feb. 22-23.—St. “Edward, Neb.—St. Edward Gun Club’s tourna- 


ment. 

_ Feb. 24.—Rutherford, N. J.—Team contest for Shooting and Fish- 
ing trophy between Passaic Rod and Gun Club and Boiling 
Springs Gun Club. ; 

Feb. 28.—Newark, N. J.—Contest between C. W. Feigenspan 
om > S. Remsen, challenger, for Greater New York an 
vicinity medal. 

March 1-17.—New York.—Madison Square Garden, under auspices 
of — Sportsmen’s Association. Capt. J. . Dressel, 

y-Treas. 

March 6-7.—Worcester,. Mass.—Tournament of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club; targets. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 

March 21-22 —Mt. isco, N. Y.—Two days’ shoot of the Mt. 
Kisco Gun Club; targets and live birds. 

April 2.—Interstate Park, Queens, Borough of Queens, L. L.— 
Interstate Association’s and American Handicap. Edward 
Banks, Sec’y, 3183 Broadway, New York. 

April 10-13.—Baltimore, Md.—Regular Spring tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association; two days at targets, two days at 
live birds; added money. H. P. Collins, Sec’y. 

April 13-21.—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament of 
the Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 


y- 
May SA-fgtingts, Ill.—Grand Tournament of the Illinois 
un Clu 


May —.—Memphis, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual tourna- 
t 


ent. 
May 2-3.—Luverne, Minn.—Luverne Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 66.—Grand Crossing, L[ll.—Grand Crossing Gun Club’s 
tournament. 

May 7.—Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nament of - , illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B. 


May 14, ‘St. Louis, Mo—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Asseciation’s ao annual tournament, week com- 
ins, 


meen 14. H. B. Sec’y. 
May 15-18.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Tenth annual tournament of the 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. J. M unk, Cor. 


May 22-24.—Marshalltown, Ia.—lIowa State Sportsmen's Associa- 
tion’s annual tournament. 

May 23-24.—Alcester, S. D.—South Dakgta State Sportsmen’s 
Association’s annual tournament. 


May 24-25.—Upper Sandusky, O.—Upper Sandusky Gun Club’s 
tournament. 

May 30.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—Annual target tournament of the 
Canajoharie Gun Club. Charles Weeks, Se<’y. 

May 30-81—Elwood, Ind.—Zoo Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
J. M Livingston, Sec’y. 

May 30-June 1—London, O.—London Gun Club’s tournament. 
went — N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 

ew York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’ 


une Eo eneee, Wia—Mensee Gun Club’s tournament. J. C. 


June 57-Columbus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
ment. P C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11.—Interstate Park, /, Borough of Queens, L. I.— 
Interstate Association’s first annual handicap target tournament. 
Edward Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, New York. 

June 12-14.—Sioux ity la.—Sixth annual amateur target tourna- 
ment of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

a oe Mage Sede tee annual aren ent of 
the West veue tate smen’s Association, under auspices 
of Desthweed ; od > =. ae yew and merchandise 

‘ ‘ones, Charleston, W. Va. 
Aus. be Bi "Krncids Bark, Okoboji Lake, Ia.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournamen' 


Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
g° contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 

andicap free-entry contest. 

Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, I!l_—Contest for Sportsmen’s 
Trophy, the first and third Fridays of each month. 

icago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird shoot second and 

third Saturdays of each month at Watson’s Park. 

Chicago, Ill.—Eureka Gun Club’s club shoots first and third 
Saturdays of each month at Watson’s Park. 

Chicago, Ill.—First Saturday of each month, at Watson’s Park, 
Ce oy Gun Club’s monthly live-bird shoot. 


, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. 





Trap at Yonkers, N. Y. 


Yowxers, N. Y., Jan. 30.—There was a 10-bird match for $25 shot 
here to-day between Mr. W. Rosevelt, who had never shot at 
the traps before to-day, and Mr. M. R. Wightman. They tied on 6, 
and in the shoot-off at 6 birds Rosevelt won. Each at 28yds. 
Following are the scores: . 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Ce 






‘VS SAKA A PANS 
W G Rosevelt...... ove ccceetbt Seah ti 8-6 o2101—4 
KY7HEAN TZN ALALN 
M R Wightman..........++++5 1*0210121%—6 2100% 92 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Rosevelt .....s.cesseee orenareseces +oee-921200-3 2121-4 * 
SEE océntocdansssies eecesccdecovccecst 121°%—4 1121126 2111-4 
povconsenee 012124 121*3 


--20012-3 12210°4 
1112-4 


2012-5 


Sete eee ee ere eweeeneeere see 


No. 1, was § birds, $280, 2yds No. 2, 6 birds, $2.50. No. 
"G Greift ven the most successful, killing 14 out of 15 birds, which 


he shot at. 





f (Pex. 10, 1960. 


Arkansas and the South. 
St. Louls Dotogs. 


Sr. Lo Mo., Jan. 20.—That tie contest between John J. 
Sumpter = A. D.“Mermod for the Busch trophy, ISD é 
Sumpt Tee five to his part of th ~d "is ted 

er, wi now five is cr and in this respect is ti 
ith H. C. Griesedeick. ™ . 

The race proved interesting from the fact that first one and then 
the other would assume the lead. Mermod missed his first and 
Sumpter his third, and thus they remained until the 13th, when 
Sumpter lost again. Both dropped their 19th, but Mermod fol- 
lowed this by —s the next, so that they were once more tied. 
Sumpter was enab' to assume the lead, when Mermod missed 
his 24th, and finally won the match by one bird, though he only 
gath his 25th by skillful retrieving, as this bi an incomer, 
was only slightly slobbered. The quality of the birds rated good. 

It is generally conceded by the St. Louis shooters that Sumpter 
and Griesedeick who each have won the trophy five times, shoot 
off for the ultimate possession of it, as it only requires a win by 
either to retire the emblem. Under the circumstances, these 
shooters will probably contest for the medal on Feb. 3, and the 
winner of course will become the permanent possessor. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


— 


SAVES LLELYATASA RA Sv 
Mermod ......+.+ Oa Beiht 2433 %003 eos 04} 320 
LLALLTALYAAA SE 7 “ 
Sumpter ..........+ ZVORzVIFzsgziz ease iderteis 2—21 


‘The day following the Sumpter-Mermod matc! 
bird putty, cat. The conditions of this were entrance, two 
moneys. Seven qualified for the contest, and of them Ed Prender- 
gast ran his 30 straight, and won first money. Sumpter was second ° 
alone with 28. First money was $37.50 and second was $25. 

eendergass has lately acquired a new Winchester pump, and 
with this he has been setting a pace that none of the other Mound 
City shooters can keep abreast of. As Ed is one of St. Louis’ 
most popular shooters, there are none that envy his success. 
Prendergast ..... 


there was a 30- 


Cee eee eres eeeeeee 





221121211111111222221122122222—30 
Sumpter ........ bs pe 
MBSE: ccoces 2022222200222222221 12222221122— 
DEE Srendabapsedovenssepkekchtetebon 1212212202122221222120—27 
DNS cuvascovecvedcnicocedceddsoben 211122120111120111111121022021—26 
J Cabanne ....... |e oeececcceccescones 022202222222121222112021022102—25 
The birds in this race were only fair. 

While in Omaha Mr. T 


4 i . T. R. Kimball very kindly supplied me 
with a list of the prize winners in the target contest of the 
Omaha Gun Club. In order to qualify for these, each of the 

rincipals must icipate in ten or more contests. Mr. Kimball 

s only recently assumed the position of secretary, but he at 
once set about compiling this list. No record is given those who 
failed to participate in the required number of contests. T. R. 
Kimball won high average prize and Frank Parmelee second high 
average prize. These were the only members of the club to average 
90 per cent. for the season: 


Shot 

at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
T R Kimball... 241 = «.926 i P Smead....200 166 .830 
F S Parmelee..260 238 .915 E Johannes..260 214 .823 
R_R Kimball..240 212 .883 F W Fogg..... 200 #161 # .805 
W _ Townsend..340 295 D Burgess..... 280 224 800 
G W Loomis...240 205 854 J C Read...... 3400-58 758 
G F Brucker...240 201 


Omaha—Kansas City Banquet. 


In the role ef entertainers the Omaha sportsmen showed even a 
greater ability than that displayed ry em at the trap in the 
contest with the Kansas City men. The elegant banquet tendered 
the Kansas City team and other nine sportsmen was an elaborate 
and princely affair, which lacked nothing in finish and complete- 
ness. The spread was such as would satisfy the palate of-the most 
epicurian, while the charming music discoursed by a full string 
band lent additional enchantment to the occasion. There was an 
abundance of flowers and an unlimited supply of champagne to 
round up the feast, so that, viewed from any standpoint whatever, 
there was nothing lacking that would add to the enjoyment of the 


evening. 
_ Judge W. D. McHugh, who was toastmaster of the occasion, 
introduced each of the orators in turn, prefacing each introduction 
with a few select words. _ . 
Mr. W. W. Bingham delivered the address of welcome, and this 
was received with much applause. Capt. G. M. Walden responded 
in of the visitors. He was followed by Judge B. E. B. 
Kennedy, a venerable Nebraska sportsman, whose reminiscence 
of early shooting in that State was highly interesting. Capt. A. W. 
Money, W sinder, G. C. Towe and J. E. Kelby were the 
other orators. This took u the greater part of the evéning, and it 
was 11:30 when‘the gathering disbanded. 


Paut R. Litzeez. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 





Trap at Outwater’s. 
Carlstadt, N. J., Feb. 5.—The first event was 5 birds, $5, two 
moneys; the second was a match between Messrs. Outwater and 


oonmaker; the third and fourth were at 15 birds, $10. The 
birds were a good lot. 








No. 1 No. 2. 
BE Byins 0 do ben dcop sien ccbvcccbocucs POR |” snescssecsssecs 
GEE, Tha a idcccescostusccccccdeusdes 20111—4  012212212122211—14 
FEA, iw cn tindp ntosechccsewans ce BEEP | seceyecoccettce 
PIE, UE dnosdabccsccccsopecsevoceccsceMO | soacnsessceceans 
FE Re ee ea 20 
o. o. 4. 
Morfey, 30...... dmeocosephetnd 202202222211202—12  202212222222202—13 
ee eee Se 210112222220111—13  221212202120w 
Buryere, 27 ........ - -211210021212000—10  120012211101121—12 
Schoonmacker, 27 220022212022202—11 5... ws eee 
Heflich, 29.... o¢ 
Brewer, 31 .. 





Country Club of Lakewood. 

Lakewood, N. q. Feb. 3.—Mr. J. G. Dutcher made one run 
of 19 straight, and was in first money in five events. The tie in 
No. 2 was decided miss-and-out in the next event. The tie in No. 
9 was settled in the same manner: 





No. 1. No. 2. 
iP Sir CUE a. acces dsdsuancarsepoaieen een 020 27... 
he IR EG Gin cccodduedbhéchictes obecenvechbtecee 1101 28. .11220 
} REE, Dildo vsevc cin tethnwenounecch thas cxapuad 28.2020 
BE I vain cnunecbdisetiness senetleced> tease 110 26. .20* 
No.3. No. 4 No. 5. 
DP BGA, D. .ccceneseree cst ccdecieis 26..21212 27. .0111 
iP BES IL. « osncscenecsalosies coun 002 29. .2020 28. .2101 
FI Biles enesecokaccedtodmoensal 200 27. .2220 26. .21222 
as Converse, 26.........seeccereereeeses 020 25. .010 25..110 
BM Harsia, B...sccssccsccsocgésoscses -1221 2 29..201 29. .011 
Bias GOWN, BB... ccc0secavccdpisovsend 001 «= -26..0*1 26. .220 
No. 7. No. 8 
PB Bitte Gio vcicssce -200 26. .1102 
K P Thomas, 27 -22202 «=. 27—26. .0121 
G Dutcher, 27 02222  27—28..22222 
as Converse, 25...... -0210 25. .00 
TE FN Mr accccccepscccvovcbdsbpcccesocosia 10222 28—29. .201 
errr eee 25. .201 
- No. 9. No. 10 No. 11 No. 12. 
F A Potts, 2..... dacnpanet 12111. 25—26..1021 26..0 26..110 
P Thomas, 2........... 112 _- H—25. .0102 25..100 25..0 
G Dutcher, 29..... Senedd 22222 48=629-—-30..22222 = 31..0 31..0 
as. Converse, 25..........+ 0112 25—25. .0110 25..101 25..111 
M Tosccmepnntgh 2202 28—28. .2210 27..0 2%. .0 
win Ye scoscpecis 0110 25—25. .1022 25. .200 
Keystone League. 


the Lusi 
shot for once toe a S iaein enteeetbae ate 3 be 
H 10, NV. Stevenson 10 re Loon 8 ‘Knows 9, Fisher 9, 
Howell 6. Shost of lr ties, 3 bards vp: Stevenson 8, enry% " 

ib shoot, pre tice ra toh oe 
Fisher C. Gekier 10, H tienes Se 
& ‘Maxwell & Felix Van Loon ', Kacwhee t Lecennte t 








Fer, 10, 1900.) 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


oe 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mai 
allsuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 





The New Haven Gun Club, of New Haven, Conn., has an- 
nounced a a holiday shoot, to be held on Washington’s 
Birthday, Feb. 22. Shooting begins at 9:30, There are twelve 
target events, of which five are at 10 targets, 50 cents ontrhate: 
two at 10, 75 cents entrance; two at 15, and one at 15, $1: 
entrance; one at 20, $2 entrance, and a merchandise race at 
targets, 60 cents entrance. In this there are twenty merchandise 

rizes, which go to the highest scores, high guns, and a prize will 

given to the shooter making, the lowest score. Ee sweep, 
$1. Interstate rules govern. Four moneys, 40, 30, 20.and 10 per 


cent. Price of tar; included in entrance. Any one who so 
wishes may shoot for targets only. Take Schuetzen Park car on 
Chapel street. s run every twelve minutes. Refreshments 


ed in club house. The officers of the club are: President, B. 
Ww. Claridge; Directors, E. J. Potter, C. * aan and C. H. 
asse 


Stevenson; Secretary and Treasurer, John E. 


A copy of the programme of the Illinois Gun Club has been re- 
ceived by us, but indorsed thereon is the following: “Subject to 
amendment as to terms before printing.” The first and fourth days 
—that is, May 1 and 4—are devoted to targets, and have a pro- 

amme as follows: ‘Ten events each day, eight of which are at 

targets, with entrance as follows: $3 +0, , $10, $2 (amateurs 
only), - (amateurs only), $20 and $5; also one at 50 targets, 
$15, and one at 10 singles and 5 doubles, $5. This makes a total 
of $68 for the day. The second and third days will be devoted to 
live birds only. The events are 10 birds, $10; 7 birds, $7; 15 birds, 
$15; 7 birds, $7. If time permits sweepstakes will be shot. The 
third day’s programme is the Grand Randieey, sweepstake, 25 
birds, 2. Rad $100 in gold is added to the high gun in this 
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In the first_of the three matches between the Penn Gun Club, of 
Norristown, Pa., and the Hillside “—— , ~ Cusstnut Hill, Pa., 
held on the grounds of the latter, Feb. 3, was won by Penn on a 
margin of one target. The Penn team_was short a man and the 
Hillsides very generously loaned them Mr. Hamill. Each shot at 
25 targets. he scores were: Penn—J. R. Yost 19, Scheetz 13, 
Newton 16, Gross 19, Hamill 18, Nyce 15, Penn 17, Dotterer 19, 
Castle 14, Smith B, P. Yost 18, Jenkins 20; total 206. Hillside— 
Burton 17, Carlisle 16, M. Bisbing 16, Everett’17, Laurent 15, Aimen 
21, Cale 19, W. Hayward 19, Snyder 19, J. B. Hayward 17, Conway 
15, R. Bisbing 21; total 205. 

eS 


The Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, of which Mr. 
I: M. Runk, of Chambersburg, Pa., is the corresponding secretary, 
as resolved to limit competition for all added moneys to its own 
State shooters; therefore the paid expert and professional shooter 
will have a very limited field in the competition. The manage- 
ment will endeavor to make the forthcoming tournament, to be held 
at Chambersburg, May 15 to 18, inclusive, the best of all. It is 
reported that a number of new clubs will join the Association 
this year, and a large and active attendance and support is ex- 
pected. » 


On the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club, Jan. 31, in a field 
of twenty-nine competitors, four of whom were probably _in- 
eligible from being without the fifty-mile radius from the New 
York Court House, Mr. C. W. Feigenspan, of Newark, N. 
won the Greater New York and vicinity championship, easil 
feating all competitors. He broke 119 out of a possible 1 
singles and 25 gasenie nearest competitor being Mr. J 
Remsen, with 108. ® 


Under date of Feb. 3 Mr. Paul R. Litzke writes us as follows: 
“What I wanted to convey in the mention I made of future 
matches between Messrs. Parmelee and Elliott is that they have 
agreed to shoot three 100-bird matches, not a 300-bird match. This 
at Carteret grounds, if the use of them can be obtained. These 
races are to occur the week after the Grand American Handicap, 
and are to be for $100 a side, and an additional $100 will also be 
averaged on the series. Thus, if either man wins all the matches 
he will win $400. The matches are to be shot on a 30yd. boundary.” 


Dr. A. A. Webber, of Brooklyn, famous in the annals of shoot- 
ing, has declared his willingness to accept a challenge the events 
of which will require a week of time, one or two events each day. 
The competition to be one day at the traps, targets and live birds; 
one day with pistol and rifle target shoot; one day to have a 
sculling race; one day sprinting and long-distance racing, swim- 
ming, etc. ® 


We learn that Mr. H. P. Collins, general agent of the Dupont 
Powder Co., Baltimore, Md., accompanied by his wife, left for a 
sojourn in the South on Feb. 1. hey will proceed as far as 
Florida before returning. After the energetic and good work of the 

ast months, a few weeks of deserved recreation is due Mr. Collins, 
We wish them a pleasant and safe journey. 


R 


The Riverside Gun Club, of Davenport, Ia., held its annual 
election recently and elected officers as follows:’ President, Albert 
enry; Vice-President, Fred Lambach; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Christ. Ehlard. Board of Directors: L. B. estphall, H. = 


event. 


de 
100 
S. 


Buer, Wm. Kay, William Fischer, Al Henry, Fred Lambac 
Christ. Ehlard. 


- 


The circular club letter, appended to the account of the shoot 
of the National Gun Club, of Milwaukee, is worthy the con- 
sideration of other clubs, for it provides shooting at a reasonable 
expenditure. The greatest obstacle to regular shooting of club 
members is that in many instances the shooting costs too much. 


High-priced sweepstakes in club shoots are particularly harmitul. 
* 


A contemporary, in reply. to a query, im 


ts the information 
that pigeons fly from 60 to 


ft. per second when about l5yds. from 
the trap. In England selected “bluerocks” were used to test the 
matter of speed in the open, with the result that their speed was 
a trifle under 37ft. second. This information is presented in 
Lancaster’s Art of Shooting, page 176. 


The Mt. Kisco Gun Club, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., will hold a two-day 
shoot on March 21 and 22. The first day will be devoted to 
targets, - programme = ten be ees ae = 
second i ive birds, with a imme probably as fol- 
lows: Five birds, $3, birds included; ¢ birds, $5, birds extra, and 
15 birds, $10, birds extra. » 


In the report of the Omaha-Kansas City team contest last week 
some of the powder given as being used by the contestants was 
called Schultze Rifleite. This was an error. E C, Schultze and 
Rifleite are three distinct kinds of powder, though handled by the 
same firm of manufacturers, the E C & Schultze Gunpowder Co. 
Our a probably meant that the two kinds were used in 


one s 

of next week, on the grounds of the Brook! 
L. i the first contest for the Greater New 

i is increase 
an ex- 


& Detmold, returned 
orth Carolina, where he 
eye and healthy 

recreation. 


. Paul North, of the Cleveland Target Co., objects to being 
esignated inventor of the magautrap in 4 cli 
$ sion fished last week, “Fhe 
ro 


In the contest for the special cup, presented by Mr. Dan Bradley, 
at the Carteret Gun Club’s choot ten. 30, Mr. rc. T. Duryea won. 
He and Mr. Bradley tied on 23, but in the shoot-off, miss-and-out, 
the former won on the fourth round. 


Feb. 28, at Newark, N. J., has been fixed upon as time and place 
for the next contest for the Greater New York and vicinity cham- 
ionship_between Messrs. C. W. Feigenspan, holder and Mr. 
R S. S. Remsen, challenger. 
R 


The Crescent Athletic Club will hold an all-day shoot on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday Feb. 12, at Bay Ridge, L. I. Shooting will com- 
mitnce at 10 o'clock. There will be a trophy event at 25 targets. 


bd 


On Feb. 24 there will be a team contest between the Passaic 
Rod and Gun Club and the Boiling Springs Gun Club on the 
grounds of the latter, for the Shooting and Fishing trophy. 


® 


It is possible that the match between Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott 
and W., Crosby for the Republic cup may be shot in the 
vicinity of New York within the next few weeks. 


z 


On Feb. 3 the Aqueduct Gun Club defeated the Minneola Gun 
Club at Aqueduct, L. I., in a return match at 25 targets, nine-men 
teams, by the score of 162 to 141. 


Mr. W. R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, Ill., has accepted Mr. J. A. R. 
Elliott’s challenge for the Review cup. Time and place are to 
be arranged later. ® 


The Catchpole Gun Club, Walcott, N. Y., will hold a t t 
on Feb. 14 and 15. E. A. Wadgworth, Ricks. eae eee 


Bernarp WATERS. 


WESTERN TRAPS, 


Chicago Sportsmen’s Trophy. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 3—Chicago has this week been treated to a 
spell of genuine cold weather, a — contrast to the mild 
weather which has hitherto prevailed this winter. For several 
days the thermometer has been below zero, and there has been 
a strong wind, which made life somewhat of a burden to the 
pedestrian on the streets. The cold and the wind prevailed yester- 
day at Watson’s Park, though the sky was clear. The wind was 
stiff, blowing from right to left across the score. All in all, the 
conditions were excellent for the composition of a stiff pigeon 
game, and really the afternoon showed Better sport than has Sete 
seen here for some time. The birds were for the most part 
strong starters, and the wind gave them much help. 

There were fifteen contestants, and out of the first two squads 
only two men landed straight, Leffingwell and Odell, both needin 
handicap birds. The finish of the last squad was made on No. & 
set of traps, and great was the surprise when it was discovered that 
five out of those 6 men had gone straight. Of these but one, 
Jo Barto, had killed straight without calling on his handicap, this 
giving Barto the high average medal for the day. It seemed a toss- 
up for the trophy, since Barto, O’Brien, White, Steck, Wells, Lef- 
fingwell and Odell all had: followers, and all were shooting in good 
form. In the ties on 15, Odell was the only man allowed a handi- 
cap bird, and as he was shooting a slashing gait, it was predicted 
that he would win the trophy. The first string of 5 left in only 
three men, Odell, Steck and White, and they were drawing hard 
birds, and all shooting in splendid form. They all killed their 
next 10 birds straight, excepting White, who missed his 9th. In 
the last string of 5 Steck missed his 2d bird and Odell killed out 
far enough to assure him of a victory. Odell’s longest run was 15 
Sirds. hite made the Te run of the day, 23 straight, but he 

* % birds in his first 56 in the contest, which put him out of 








the ~»¢e. Barto for a time stood to win both medals, but 
dropped v.. * 4is 5th bird in the first frame. So also did’ Wells 
and Leffingwei., the latter killing his bird dead out. Leffingwell 


was doing some great second-barrel work in the wind on long 
stops, using 7s in his new Smith gun. Once as he turned from the 
score after killing a bird, he saw a straggler flying far off to the 
side of the field, and raising the gun, fired at it, the bird falling 
directiy down wind, but at a very great distance. All thought it 
to be about 100yds. The bird was picked up at a distance of 245ft., 
and was very likely struck at a distance of over 70yds. 

The Chicago boys had a visitor Yeicrdey. who shot along in the 
wophy contest, Mr. I. W. Budd, of Pemberton, N. J. In the morn- 
ing Mr. Budd shot a little race with Mr. Maxon, the score being 


Budd 14 to his opponent’s"11. The following are the scores of the 
contest. 
CC Wi ceadeods cbaastevarcedlerbenes - 
DE SHAW, By 1. no sccccceccccscoccscccccesesensces 12121*1210122022 —13 
teen ce ndkudeee rncgnnedadine 2101122: 13 
UNAM Bocce ccs cccctcccscccesesccscccceceed 122121200002102210—12 
 testt ern ees soceccdessecscécoRetee 12012222111*21112 —15 
cs Wilcox. Dtninsaadsecdeanbsesasdéessected 0220022001222*112 —11 
et De ncn cccsectdsceccsessassed 12 —15 
] a cnccasccccsecesésceaeesslee’ 00112011112021211 —13 
POE PETES Gets s cicccsccccceccestsssccssscaed 210112111112112  —14 
DE MEE Dndianivcpeetecsetesensantnelacens 22**20120002110000— 8 
EE Nintcks cvtioge cdsdateesaccheneetesarcaed 2201*21222111111 —15 
Sep NL EL Do ccahescéccbodésebrosedgcoutedid 12122210111012222 —15 
EE AE Dis cove cctccccsvedchontnentveteil 220°2212222222222 — 
PR iveccvccecccosvcceseconteeheseeana’ 221111221222222 —15 
Be OR EE, Duin cc cBvsseveccsvaecaseusaveweces 212000112201201211—13 
EU Ma cccdbcccccoscsaccccecdasesdccsedte 221221122222221 —15 
Ties on 15: 
Paci vcbeledmvduasdeccetscecutetea 111012 12122 12212 11222 
OE Dickies liccdesdiureceseeseves nde 2221° 
BN WA citih si aathice a siuackeondsidasuapawin 11210 
I bc Sib 85 oioie ob Fa side cae c cadsencediecvid 21222 21222 22212 1°1 
RN ibs sabi de se cd bees sae ceseebsemesa 22222 2220 
NN Diva dds cbtn Whats cksddd Kew die dasincdoads 22120 
PMN Mecdccpdaseddyucs) cowadtesasd apudes 21002 
Ties on 13: 
ENG osdecdh cs cccccectcuccvsdecsgonacectcdereunt 021 211 121 12 
DEORE landeosssoccetcderdectecdaci apts ssccusnPee O11 111 110 
DE adaciccuaticdcees dacshec take disinddivweat 210 221 111 112 
Me ROME sb vcvcnccecsccccissceccsosthosaghtesscteste 022 111 121 200 
Ties on 12: 
CFOMRDEOM... cvievevcceccsccccescescvcsscnciccccacatstseoesses 212 222 022 
TY Ein ch cache adine Hibeue adeialdgtanabbotadbhennasdte 211 111 122 


Odell won trophy. Shaw and Gillis divided second. Eaton won 
third. Barto won high average medal. 


Illinois Gun Club, of Springfield. 


There is no gun club in the State of Illinois, which for its age 
has made so much neaeey as the Illinois Gun Club, of Spring- 
field, the capital of this State. The Illinois Gun Club holds in 
its membership some of the most prominent political men of the 
State, including Gov. Tanner, Hon. Jas. R. B, Van Cleave, State 
Game Commissioner Harry Ww. Loveday, etc. Its officers are as 
follows: Smith, President; Chas. T. Stickle, Secretary; 
Geo. E. Day, Treasurer; Executive Committee, Jas. R. B. Van 
Cleave, Chairman, John M. Striffler, Jr., A. W. Butler, J. Klingen- 
smith, Joseph Reisch. _ 

Illinois Gun Club claims dates of May 1, 2,.3 and 4 for its 
tournament, which will be one of the very best of the Western 
cucu Regarding this, Mr. Van Cleave writes under date of 
an, 29: 

“I have sent you. under another cover in this mail a copy of the 
Proposed mme for the tournament of the Illinois Gun Club, 
which will be held here in Springfield, May 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1900, 
being the week previous to the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion meeting, and two weeks in advance of the St. Louis meeting. 
This date has not yet heen taken by any club or association in the 
West, and we felt that by taking it we could secure some of the 
high class shooters that will attend the more important shoots the 
two weeks a ours. Our club has just rented forty-eight 
acres of accessible land, and will at once put_up new club house 
and grounds. I send you a cut showing the plan of our grounds. 
I would greatly appreciate it if you would aid our new ecgialen- 
tion (now nine months old) in any way you can with the shooters 
of the country. jo Fas copy of Forest anp Stream gives the 

oO 


dates of all t shoots, leaving a date. in May blank for 
Memphis Association. This, I hope, will not interfere with our 
announcement.” 


The ramme is a one in respect of its money attractions, 
as well as its natural 


, with two days of live-bird shooting 





and abundance of targets. While one does not like to be disloyal 
to Chicago, there is apt to be in the Sueageeid shoot a close 
rival to our State shoot, since it thus emphasizes the live-bird 
feature so strongly, and that at a time of year when the birds will 





‘the Sliinsig Gun Club's Grounds. 
}- Mangatrap. 9,.10 and 11~—Porches. 
9 and $—Shooters’ Benches. 12—Oftice. 
\4—Maugatrap Score, 13—Main Room 
pore House 14¢—Lockers and Gut: Room. 
|$~Walk to Score, 


15-—Storage. ‘ 
16 and Vi Live Bifd Citucs 


ILLINOIS GUN CLUB. 
Plan of Club House and Grounds, 


be pretty good. It is an easy guess that this shoot will call out 
the best of our Western talent, and it is a certainty that all who go 
to Springfield will feel for the time that they are at least senators or 
better, for the local men are entertainers from away yonder. 


Eureka, of Chicago, 


Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, shoots to-day at Watson’s. The 
weather has moderated very much, but there will be good flying 
to-day, and the scores will not all be straight by a good majority. 


Weather. 


Chicago weather this week is keen, cold and clear. We ought to 
be arms some shooting here, but it seems monopolized by our 
friends along the Missouri River. 


Lost—One Town. 


Does ome! reader of Forest AND STREAM know a town which 
holds the following gentlemen: Messrs. A. J. Huff, A. Cumbler, 
Al Marrow, Ed ene, Milt Mumma? nder date of Jan. 23 
Mr. A, J. Huff writes as below: “Please send rae some copies of 
Forest AND STREAM. We have a gun club here and want a good 
sporting pares. Send copies to above names, and rules, etc.” 

It would be the easiest thing in the world to send Mr, Huff 
some copies of the best sporting paper on earth, if it were not 
for the fact that he forgets to mention the name of his town or 
State, and the post mark is illegible on his communication. Let 
us do a little detective work, and get this gentleman his papers, 
should he even fail to see this notice in the Forest AND STREAM. 
The name of Mumma is, I think, rather an unusual one. There 
used to be an Andy Mumma who shot with the Dayton Gun Club, 
of Dayton, O., and he was the only Mumma I ever heard of. 
It is likely he may know of other Mummas, such as Ed and Milt. 
If so, and if he will tell what town they live in, he will do a favor 
to them. E. Houcs. 

300 Boyce Burtp1ne, Chicago, III. 





Eureka Gun Club. 


Watson’s Park, Chicago, Feb. 3.—There was a good attendance. 


Mr. I. W. Budd was a visitor, and killed straight in both events. 
The scores: 

Wee, Biers sccéade 1210101121—- 8 C W Budd, 30..... 1210222222— 9 
J L Jones, 28...... 1112220211— 9 F Gilbert, 30....... 2222222022— 9 


C W Adams Lowe 
L E Willard, 29...1212002021— 7 


LC Willard, 31....2212012212- 9 Dr C 


Dr. Miller, 30......2202222212— 9 
Mrs. Carson, 26....0102212111— 8 
arson, 30...... 1022222021— 8 

















Mack, Mitbescccnus Milliken, 28.. « -2212222020— 8 
Antoine, 30.. ine Ed Steck, 31. ..2212201220— 8 
Mitchell, 28......... 2221210120— 8 Morton, 30... --1111011101— 8 
Sundermeier, 28....2010120202— 6 Goodrich, 30. . -2202222222— 9 
Houston, 31........ 2222222222—10 C E Morton, 28....2221210212— 9 
W_D Stannard, 29.2212202222- 9 A A Walters, 28...2022001022— 6 
I W Budd, 30...... 1111122112—10 

Ten-bird sweep: 
Mattox eeeeccccecce 1121111021— 9 Dr Miller.. - -2022101212— 8 
LC Willard....... 1111111111—10 Houston 2222202021— 8 
1 Dstecvnces 2122222222—10 Dr Carson 0201212222— 8 
C W .Budd......... 2012122122— 9 Steck ..... .2101201122— 8 
GU atecdencsece 2221112202— 9 Morton ... --1200122222— 8 

7 RAVELRIGG. 
Boston Gun Club. 
WELLINGTON, Mass., Feb. 2.—Eight shooters remained un- 


daunted by the weather outlook Wednesda last, and were re- 
warded with a perfect afternoon for their hobby, this referring to 
e Boston Gun Club’s fourth shoot at Wellington, the last of 
anuary. 

A leaden sky and a light snow, but no wind, evidently formed 
a good combination, for there were some very good scores made 
under these conditions. 


It was actually warm (for January), and the 10 or 15 target 
events were none too long for comfort. 

The representatives from Brockton did themselves proud, Leroy 
for continuous good work and Baker for a starring finish—i, e., 
48 out of 50, counting a final 6 at practice not mentioned in events. 

Just to prove that the weather alone was not accountable for this 
excellent work, some of the other shooters missed their targets as 
usual. After a we six out of ten, one of the unfortunates 
opined that “anyway, there is little more sense in our trying to 
find out why we miss these targets than in the case of a fady 
friend of mine who is always trying to find out where she caught 
her last cold.” After the laughter had subsided, he explained that 
this friend insisted on solving the mystery of where she had an- 
nexed the sore throat or the nasal affliction, whichever it happened 
to be, and positively the cold bothered her none if she only 
found its origin. As the case of the lady friend was brought imme- 
diately home to a shooter present of the opposite sex the joke was 
on him, but it was voted that success in the end was more liable 
to benefit the shooter hunting for a target than the individual 
hunting for the cold. 

The scores follow: 


Events: 123 


: 4567 8 91011121314 
Targets 10 10 5p 10 10 5p 10 10 10 5p 15 10 10 10 
meee ae CEEOL 710 9949667128 8.. 
PER casendacstecsetoes 9.66.8 6.6.7.3 7% .. &.. 
may dos coccecccocovevces STS etree, Cue... 
ORM Bi vcs dcnccevctsesns 

Harlow, Massie: 674408. 
Ly eee 8..37965564.. 2. 
Spencer. 18 bccmesenseuucesensy cules ‘de 1010 47.... 514969 
RGN Bo cccccscctcsdives od tee ‘ee o: 9. =. 7.; 122668 


All events from ma eo unknown angles. 
ri 


Fourth contest in ze series, 30 targets—20 singl 
5 pairs—distance -handicap: ” mates: 


Leroy, 2lvs.+..+..--0. 14110111110110111111—-18 311 11. 11 11 11-19 
Spencer, 18........... 11111111111111111111—20 = 10 11 10 00 00~ ¢24 
oodruff, 17......... 01191111111911111101—-18 +~—-00- 10 01 11 11— 6—%4 
MW scccccevecs 19101111911111101311—18 — 10 10 11 00 00— 422 
Williams, 15.......... 11101001111111110111—16 10 10 11 10 10— 6-22 
Baker, 16............+ 11111101101101101111—16 10 00 10 10 11— 52 
Miskay, 18.....+... ++ -10010110111110111011—14 11 00 00 10 10— 418 
Harlow, 16........... 01001100101010011110—10 11 11 10 00 10— 6-16 





The latest fish story: A North Pomona man went 
cafion on Sunday and fell into a big eddy, the water aia 
him down over the falls. He was fished out by his friends not 
hurt a bit, and when he felt in his pockets he fend three trout, 
each Tin, long.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


“Why is it that women live longer than men?’ “Men b 
down their constitutions trying to manage women.”—Chicago 
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ON LONG ISLAND. - 


Crescent Athletic Club. ° 


Feb. 3..-The weekly shoot at Bay Ridge, L. L, notwithstanding 
*the cold weather, was largely attended. Mr. T. W. Stake won the 
first competition for the February cup. There were two visitors— 
Dr. G. E.'Pool and J. Gaughen, of the New Utrecht Gun Club. 
h ats conditions of the contest for the February cup are 25 targets, 
“handicap: 


DW Witalew. Bu icvep cvechs< #11110010111101011011001111 —18 
Dr H L O’Brien, 5........ 010110011011001010101110011110 —17 
NC A Sykes, 5......000-20+++ 001011010111100100101011101100 —16 
WEEE, OM bts s oe isencccbood 0110100011111110101001111 —16 
“G Stephenson, 4........... 01011011010001101 —15 
“G ‘Neotman, 3..........-00++ 001111111 0110001000001011100 —i4 
‘WW W Marshall, 5.......... 001010010110100010010011010100 —12 
a GMNRs ss os sveccheeu 000111111000011010010011 —12 
~ G Rasmus; 9....-+.2+++. 1111000000000110101100000100001000 —ii 
H C Werleman, 15....... 0000100101000101000000100110010000001001—11 
H C Chapman, i5......... 0000100101000000000000010001101100000101—10 
*Guests. 


Match, 25 targets, expert rules: Marshall 14, Stephenson 7. 

Sweepstake, targets: Notman 16, Marshall 15, Stephenson 13. 

Sweepstake, 25 targets: Notman 18, Werleman 11, Rasmus 4. 

Prize shoot, 26 birds, expert handicap: Notman handicap 3, broke 
20; Marshall, 5, 20; Stake, 2, 18; Werleman, 15, 17; Dr. Poole, 0, 
15; Rasmus, 9, 15; Stephenson, 4, 13; Gaughen, 0, 10; Dr. H. L. 
O’Brien, 56, 18. : 

Shoot-off, 26 targets, handicap: Notman, handicap 3, broke 20; 
Marshall, 6, 20. 

Shoot-off: Notman, 12 out of 17; Marshall 7 out of 18. 

Prize shoot, 10 pairs, handicap ent Stephenson, handi- 
cap 4, broke 17; Sykes, 3, 15; Werleman, 5, 15; Marshall, 4, 11; 
Dr. O’Brien, 4, 10; Gaughen, 0, 10; Poole, 0, 9; Rasmus, 6, 9; 
‘Notman, 1, 9. 

Sweepstake, 16 singles: Poole 9, Gaughen 8, O’Brien 7. 

Sweepstake, 12 pairs: Notman 17, Stephenson 16 

The handicap allowances for members of the Crescent Athletic 
*Club for February are as follows: 

E. Banks, scratch; G. F. Blandy, 5 at doubles, 7 at known angles, 
“10 at expert rules, 10 at magautrap; L. Beers, 5, 8, 12, 12; C. F. 
-Briddon, 5, 10, 15, 15; George Cropeny, 1, 1, 2, 2; A. E. Corlies, 
4, 6, 8, 8; J. F. Carlisle, 5, 7, 10, 10; H. C. Chapman, 5, 10, 15, 15; 

. F. Crosby, 5, 10, 15, 15; A. R. Fish, 2, 3, 3, 2; A. G. Frost, 4, 
"6, 8, 8; D. G. Geddes, 1, 0, 1, 1; W. J. Geddes, 5, 10, 15, 15; F. W. 
“Gregory, 5, 10, 16, 15; J. i. Hallock, 4, 2, 3, 3; G. W. Hagedorn, 
4], 2, 3, 3; Db. V. B. He eman, 4, 4, 5, 5; A. A. Hegeman, 4, 4, 5, 5; 
A. W: Higgins, 5, 10, 15, 15; L: C. Hopkins, 4, 7, 10, 10; A. Hew- 
lett, 4, 7, 1, 10; i. A. Kryn, 24.2 4; @. L. Kenyon 4, 4, 6, 6; 
~S. Kenyon, it 4, 4, 6, 6; J. J. Keyes, 5, 10, 15, 15; E. H. Lott, 
1, 0, 1,4; j: ott, 2, 2, 3, 3; H. D. Lott, 4, 5, 7, 7; F. T. Lawrence, 
-& 7 10, 10; A. W.’ Money, 1, 1, 2, 1; W. W. “Marshall, 4, 3, 5, 5; 
iB. D. Mead, 5, 9, 10, 10; C. J. McDermott, 3, 2, 3, 3; G. 'Notman, 
4,5 , 3; ff. L.’ O’Brien, 4 4, 5, 5; G. S. 0’ Fiyn, 5, 10, 15, 15; 

. 'P. Pickett, 5, 5, 7, 7; J. 5. S. Remsen, 1, 0, 2, 1; E. L. Rhett, 
4, 6, 6, 5; A. B. Rhett, 4, 4, 5, 5; J. M. Rhett, 5, 7, 9, 9; C. G. 
Rasmus, 6, 8, 9, 9; T. W. ‘Stake, 2, i, 2, 2; F. B. Stephenson, 2, 2, 
=3, 3; G. Stephenson, 4, 3. 4, 6; C. A. Sykes, 3, 4, 5, 5; W. F. 
Sykes, 3, 5, 6, 6; E. W. Sumner, 5, 7, 10, 10; H. B, Vandeveer, 
4, 5, 7, 7: D. H. Valentine, 5, 10, 15, 15;'G. 'C. White, jr., 5, 5, 7, 7: 
wA, Vw ckoff, 3, 4, 5, 5; James Weir, Jr., 5, 10, 15, 15; H, Whit: 
sney, 5, 10, 15, 15; A. E. Whitney, 5, 10, 15, 15;'H.’ Werleman, 5, 


The records of the shooters for January are as follows: 


Magautrap and Expert Rules. 
Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
025 875 765 






E Banks 1 H L Kenyon...... 
L§ 990 E L Rhett......... 1 663 
G Stephenson..... 635 

H 2110 A V_Wyckoff..... 150 96 

F 618 G smus....... 7 429 
779 ee ee 625 309 
612 H L O’Brien...... 525 317 
558 A E Corlies........ 550 314 

G 313 H B Vanderveer.. 525 

A 150 F D Mead......... 315 

G 991 L C Hopkins 

G 652 C Kenyon, Jr 

A 292 A M Boucher 

Cc 257 A W Hewlett. 

- 206 a Werleman 


C Chapma é 
959  C F Briddon...... 
Known Angles. 
90 Marshall ... 
357 Rasmus .... 
412 AB Rhett.. 





seeSeekebE SErenkS 


171 TED sivseckenhon 

| a ey See 
D Hegeman....... 50 2 ht hook basi 
McDermott ....... 75 53 DT. Mcensbebsos 125 
E L Rhett......... 150 Be: BEE ernecs cnsse 
Hagedorn ......... 50 A, scat bes'ep ne 
Vandeveer ......... 175 117 


The January prize winners are: January cup, = 2 McDermott; 
Bank cup, D. G. Geddes; special orines. F. B. Stephenson (2), 
A. A. Hegeman, H. A, Kryn, G. W. Hagedorn, H. L. Kenyon, 
D. G. Geddes, Grant Notman and C. J. McDermott. 


Breoklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Feb. 3.—No. 1 was at 15 blue rocks and 5 pairs. 
Nos. 3 and 4 were at 10 pairs. No. 5 was at 10 blue rocks. vent 
6 was at 60 blue rocks, and was a fine score, 48 out of 50. 

Event No. 2 was for the W. Hopkins medal, 30 targets, no handi- 
cap. The scores: 


PD. cicocves déaecbdbivdécescheeet 111111100111011111111111111111—27 
it, HEED 0 cnesepnsecencontonss tanh 01101101110111110000101101100J—18 
UGE oils n cacVevbedsvtccpigabe 101011010110101101011010100011—17 
URBE cvaysvocecvesesrccvestvecccoccess 110111110111011111010011111100—22 
W Hopkins ......c..cccessccccccvecs 11.1011111111111111011111111111—28 
HOpkims........-....ceeeeeeeeeeeees 111111101010011101111011110101—22 
DEE, bd dbdva bbb opeee ch bsect bocce 111111010111111110011111111011—25 
SEMEN . Gdaboeuescbbeds eben nantes 111011110111111111101111111111-—-27 
Brigham .........sseseeees osoepacenal 111101101010011110011011111101—21 
Sp ckwecnceh pons ocba-nopes cdcbn 110111101000101111111011111110—22 

Sweepstakes: 

Events: 13466 Events: 134656 
SD - tices vcace SESE BP inn |, ME > oils ote a bent SF Wisc ss 0 
Bryham ........... 171112 750 RL, MIMS. cc cccee oe as 4. 
ES, seupeancnced 221012 8.. UE ments whssscte wa-os 1b 8 
Keenan .........++ 13 16 12.. .. 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Cleb. 


Rockaway Park, L. I., Feb. 5.—There were twelve shooters at 
the grounds to-day. This was the regular bi-weekly shoot, after 
an interval of two months’ idleness. From this on till the first 
of May the semi-monthly shoots will be held at Rockaway Park, 
L. I. The scores follow: 


Events: 1234 






5 6 7 ~~ Events: 1234567 
Targets: 15 15 10 25 25 15 10 Targets: 15 15 10 25 25 15 10 
A Schubel... 14 8 91016 4 8 t ee Prorat 
A Schoveling.10 8 718 2012 7 French.. Bw Bk 
T Diffley.... .. 9 615...... O Keim.. o Wis coree 9 
Bookman. .. 9 8 10 15 8 E F Bourke. oo BB ssiaw oo 
— eevee oe DS Be OP 50. on rE BER eans opinnicx hae bison 
toney..... .. li 61020 11 4 
Sms. Jouxniz Jonzs. 


Greater New York and Vicinity Trophy. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 31—The club house on the grounds of the 
Brooklyn Gun Club was strained to its utmost ca b 
the club is first of all a popular one, and second it was the open 
contest for the Ronghedia Greater New York and vicinity 
and for the trophy, which bears that signifioance. There were 
Sentry aime R= perticts a in the Se. and many more 
who were s' ators. shooters, mem regularly organized 
clubs, were eligible, if they had a domicile within a saline of fi 
miles from the Court House of Greater New Y The con 
tions were 100 targets, unknown angles, and 25 pairs, expert traps; 


pairs, 
ent i { targets, at 2 made 
Shere was & sf 9 clock wind trom Jeh to right across 
y 
the 


the 
traps. At the score no wind was parti except 
score; but out where the traps were had full See 
and though the targets were thrown at regulation di th 


were errati d very decepti The men who shot i 4 
time oat the tieet successful. ‘The deliberate shots culleesh 
their succss according to their slowness and the force of 


Fs 


. instead of a distance, as formerly, thus 


necessary 
The committee so 
follows 


wind. A light load and slow time made a poor showing in the 
rr ‘s. 


The weather was most uncomfortably cold, and inthe face of 
the adverse weather conditions, the attendance was extraor . 
The greater. part of the active shooting target talent was t. 
While the scores as a whole are low, it must be borne in mind 
that the weather conditions were far from what commonly prevails; 

bigh wind, cold temperature and cold hands are not favorable con- 
itions. 

The trophy was won by MrwC. W. Feigens: who took the 
lead at the start, and was never headed. At 60th round Mr. 

sen was but 2 targets behind, he having 42 to his credit; 
at the 100th round he had 980 to his credit to 84 for Mr. Fe: span 
but after the doubles were started, the latter drew away from all 
competition, finishing with the very excellent score of 50 con- 
sidering the erratic flights of the targets in the wind. 2 
it blew steadily, at times there were forceful gusts imes, which 
upset all calculations, and nothing but quick time succeeded. The 
winner used a Winchester gun, s. of Rifleite and 1 4 
Acme shells, UL. M. C, factory-loaded ammunition. e finishe: 
with a total of 119 out of a possible 150; Remsen second with 108; 
W. Hopkins 105; G. Piercy 104. Those were the only ones to 
finish their scores. 

The majority withdrew at the end of the first 100, to enable the 
leaders to finish the contest while the light was good. The singles 
were shot in frames of 25. The doubles were shot in frames of 10— 
5 pairs, one man up. The shooters dropped out here and there in 
the doubles till toward the finish there were but four left, and 
the competition was finished in a good light. 

Mr. John Wright, the popular manager of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, gave the shoot his personal attention. A substantial free 
lunch, with hot coffee, was served, and was popularly received. 
The refereeing was done by Mr. “Billy Mills,” famous as‘ a 
functionary-in-chief at Dexter Park. Messrs. John Wright, Ed- 
ward Banks and B. Waters were a committee to pass on all per- 
tinent questions which might arise and which were not covered 
by the conditions. Interstate rules governed: 










ss men... pheckss . * s A 2B—108 
= A W Everett oa w 
L C Cornell... 6 x at me 





H A Kryn... 
R Phister .. 
Dr J Creamer.. 


Dr C. E Kemble..........scsccseerevees 0 WT 6b B Tw 
Dr A A Webbet.......ccscsccccersersres 14 128 #1 2 
W Hopkins .....0...seveceeveececcscens 18 19 %2 18 27—105 
EB, WO0GS .ccccecccccccccccccscevccseeces 7, oe 6 9 Ww 
Be WEES nccoccocpcsvccevcceccccccsonces a oe. 
GS BE Greilh.. cccccvcccvcscccccovcccccsess #3 WwW 123 ll lbw 
W P Ball, .ccocccccccccsccccccesvcepecovs 6 6 129 i 4w 
8 ee a = + 7 6w 
B Hopkins........-cscccsecccvcececees w 
f an + convbaumaens saanevnsdobepeekert 0 62 2 Law 
L H Schortemeier .......--s+-eeeeeeeee 1 1 2 18 = i4w 
A A Schoverling..........+sssseesserees 6 68) Ob 7 Ow 
FE Sinnock......ccsccccscccccccecccves 19 146 17 =%6 i6w 
C W Feigenspan........--sseeeeceeseers 24 +20 2 19 3-119 
S M Van Alllen,.......scecceeessccecees a ee oe 6w 
H B 10 10 14 8 w 
Cc 1% 19 12 w 
WwW 12 13 11 w 
i 19 «619 w 
& il 14 12 w 
F ee aes w 
W 6sWés«B OW 
G 3 6 8 6 





Medicus Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Feb. L—A cold, bie wind prevailed at the 
Medicus Gun Club’s live-bird shoot to-day, and was an obstacle 
to good shooting. In consequence there were many birds ‘dead out 
of bounds. Gun Club handicap, 10 birds a man: Dr. R. Miller, 
2yds., 8; J. P. McCay, 25yds., 7; G. Thorne, 26yds., 6; John Mar- 
tin, dbyds: 6; Dr. Louis H. O’Connell, 30yds., 5; Dr. Woods, 
28yds., 4; Dr. Michael J. Casey, 29yds., 3. ; 
weepstakes, 3 birds: Dr. Casey Byte, 3; Dr. Miller 
Thorne, 26yds., 1; Martin, 28yds., 3; McKay, 25y< Woods, 
26yds., 3; Dr. O'Connell, Sbyds., 2. ; 
weepstkes, 3 birds: Dr. Casey, ds., 3; Dr. Miller, 28yds., 3; 
Thorne, 26 a. 3) eae goves., 3; cKay, 25yds., 5; Dr. Woods, 
26yds., 4; Dr. O’Conne é ; 
Swee stakes, 5 birds: Dr. Casey 4, Dr. Miller 4, Thorne 4, Martin 
5, McKay 4, Dr. Woods 8, Dr. O’Connell 4. , 
Same conditions: Casey 3, Dr. Miller 4, Thorne 3, Martin 4, 
McKay 5, Woods 2, Dr. O’Connell 3. 


Carteret Gun Club. 


Garden City, L. I., Jan 30.—Six contestants engaged in the event 
for the Dan Bradley "an , at Garden City, L. f on Tuesday of 
last week. A stiff wind was bowne. The conditions were 25 
live-birds, $25 entrance, the cup and per cent. to the winner, 
30 per cent. to second and 10 per cent. to the club. The scores: 


RB A Welch, Bh.oc.c...cccccccccccccccsces 2222222°22222022222%)  —I7 
D I Bradley, Sl.........-.ccccecccesccvecs 2222222222 

L T Duryea, B0.........cccccceseescesees 22%2220221122222212212222—23 
W W Smith, 20.............cceseesccesees 2220**22201121022212210 —17 
W J Gordon, 27..........ccccccesescecees 02202*01020*21200 —8 
Be PE MR teusiessiccsscncensesseh sone 

Shoot-off of tie: 
DULYOR  ccccccccscccccccccccee Bradley .....cccccccocsseceres 222° 


R. A. Welch, W. W. Smith and W. J. Gordon withdrew. Duryea 
was the winner on the shoot-off. 


National Gun Club. 


MitwauxeE, Jan. 29.—The National Gun Club, of this city, has 
inaugurated a series of live-bird prize shoots, consisting of twelve 
monthly shoots during the year, and we think it is an adventure 
that is going to take well with our seventy-five or more members. 
We hope that at the end of the year there will be in the neigh- 
borhool! of $400 to divide into ten equal prizes. 

The members have been handicapped by fiving them a per cent. 

allowing all shooters to 
stand not closer than the 28yds. rise. 

It is estimated that the highest probable score by — one 
shooter will be 95 per cent. of the birds shot at, and the lowest 
75; so that if one in the 75 per cent. class kills 75 per cent. of the 
birds shot at, 20 per cent. will be added to this amount, to brin; 
him up with the highest. In this way it is possible for some o 
the poorest shooters to make a better score than the best. This 
plan seems to be very satisfactory to all of the members. 

The first contest took place last Friday, Jan. 26, in the after- 
noon, at National Park, and twenty-one members taced the cold 
northwest wind and shot their scores. The wind, with the aid of 
ice in front of the traps, assisted in sliding many of the birds 
out of bounds, which would otherwise have been retrieved and 
saved, so that some of the scores are not up to the standard ac- 

uired by the shooters in past shoots, yet the game is young. 

efore we get through there will be many changes from the first 
shoot. The birds were as lively and strong lot as was ever trapped 
on our grounds, and many of the shooters looked with longing 
eyes after their birds retreating over the houses half a mile away. 

Herewith please find the scores i¢ by the twenty-one shooters; 
also find inclosed a circular letter which has been sent to each 
one of the members of the club: 


A i Blak 7 
Bu: , casaboass— 7 
Meixner #212°2212— 8 

ohnson oud *02221— 7 
iaptecki -1120211111— 9 
Waste cusaienaa— $ 
Rogers 212112112210 
Reed . 12112°210*— 7 





Linpitey Coutts, Sec’y. 


Milwaukee, Jan. 1Q—At the annual meeting of the National Gun 
Clb, held ae Natteoal Park on the Bik thet a restating one 
passed aut! t peccibiat Se Soueee S soamaiesy Gt Sve tor 
the purpose of arranging a monthly live-bird contest, and to fix 
rules and > oe. : 

we devised and arranged as 

1. The contests shall be known as the National Gun Club’s 

shoots. 


Prize 
2.: These Prize shoots to be held the fourth Friday in each 
month during the year 1900. 8 


3. The score to be 10 live birds in the form of a sweepstake 

. Entrance fee $2.50. 

6. Birds deducted at 15 cents 

7. Sweepstake money divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 

‘ae to commence at 2 o’clock P. M. Entries to close 
. Sweeps of practice shoots, bef i . 
onan ot peace of . s, lore ee Prize shoot, may be ar. 

The net profits derived from the sale of birds on the above days 
will be paid into a club prize fund, which shall be divided into 
ten equal prizes for club members only, which prizes will be 
awarded at the next annual meeting under the following condi- 
tions: (Note.—It is estimated this fund will reach $250.). 

10. At the end of the year the standing of each member will be 
arrived at by taking his average for all the Prize shoots in which 
eK eo yy 

iL. rize shoot m 7 - 
ticipate in at least eight of the twelve si —_ oe 

Only one Prize shoot score will be allowed any member in 
any a month, and that on the day and at the time hereinbefore 


13. No weight limit is placed on guns. 
= koe ag are tir, ee to be divided. 
. American Associat 
not confit with - ae nl ‘or 1899 to govern where they do . 
All members have been handicapped to the best of th : 
mittee’s ability. Copy of handicap will be ooeted in ‘the “lub 
house. These handicaps will not apply on sweepstake moneys. 


HE COMMITTEE. 


University of Pennsylvania vs. Florists. 


Wisstnominc, Pa., Jan. 27.—The team itch 
teams of the University of Pennsylvania and ‘the Flot’ Gen an 
resulted in a victory for the latter. ere was a stiff out-blowing 
wind, which made difficult shooting. The scores: 


Florists’ to. 

11011111111101010011101—17 
1111111311310110111010111—21 
1001110110100110110111111—17 
1000111111101111111110111—20 
1111101001111111111111111—22 
stress 1111111011011111110111111—22—119 
nr University of Pennevivania Team. 

aris 11111010111101111011110—20 
0111100011111010111000111—-16 
1111111101311110111101111—22 
1401101111011111111111111—22 
1111000011101101111110101—17 
1110111111110111101011111—-21—-118 


Entrance without interest in sweepstake, fee $1.50. 


com 
3 











2346 6 Events: 





: 1 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 : ; 

Harris o-oo 10..10 9 6 7 a assaeks a... 
Life. . - 9.. 9 910.. Du Pont ....... oO.) ag .. 
Swain ae tm ae Agere) cea hie 789877 
rent 988 810 9 F Deer poastbe SB ve. 44 88 
Parish D aenas tenceen phd chcceds .éa L 
‘arsons Bit Mea ice: MME beuébakousa ev, 9 
Burton... . é 6 § 10 10 65 Blo dssc.ccsccuabn, 296 9 O8 
ane oo % sae i’ POOR, didn coisa be 34. 





Worcester Sportsmen’s Club. 


Worcester, Mass., Jan. 30.—The Worc ster S , 
meld their first shoot of 1900 to-day. The ocho ie nr} 
the attendance small, but good, as six of the best shooters in the 


State were present. namel Dickey, L i 
Eager, Whitin. Following = the 7" tee 


Events: 123 





465 

Targets: 10 10 10 20 3010 Sh 
Dickey «......+20202seseseeeeseees 8 81019 251 Soo” Braet 
lars Vp iitteststseseeeeeeaseenens 8 9 918 24 15 100 83 
en BE sreteseessessersesesseeanes 810 617 25 15 100 81 
Fag J 7 10 10 17 21 14 100 79 
Wins aes ’ ; ; 10 19 18 11 100 y (5) 
eatery eay Sala é 4 * ~ _ ~ 

“* Bee a 
ae gets: 
want bundred-bied race, F. B. Whitin vs. A. W. Walls: Walls 83, 








On the Tumultuous Sea. 


“Throw up your hands!” yelled th irate, 
climbed over the gunwale of the we hemes et ne 
The landlubber looked up spathetionlty. 
he. 


‘I hain’t et no hands,” sai 
Even the pirate was touched.—Syracuse Herald. 


Ergo. 


Professor of Logic—“I put . 
aap le aaeeasan — L ee my hat down in the room; I cannot 


T om sitting oe RIE Sons neboty in besides myself; ergo, 











qluswers to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 








G. C. K., Brockton, Mass.—1. A double acti shot 
as accurately as a single action if used as a eae "ection = 
the trigger pull is generall harder, and much depends on the 
ability of the shooter to pull the harder trigger. 2. They can be 
cocked either by thumb or trigger as the shooter desires. 3. 

use the mechanism of the lock is less duplicated, and the 
owner can have the trigger adjusted to any pull he desires. 4. 
The twists vary with different calibers and es. Probably one 
turn in 16 or 18in. would be the average of the best arms. 5. Cor- 
dite is a powder, and has no significance in designating a rifle 
There are different makes of English express rifles. We do not 


know which one our correspondent 
in 22in. for the loads you mention. Smee te. .6 , Ahont ons corn 


—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Washington, 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PEXNSYLVANIA RAILI OAD. 
Tue next Pennsylvania Railroad three-day personally conducted 
tour to Washington, D. C., 1 ursda: 
$14.50 from New York, $160 from. Phinney Feb, is: "The rate, 


ate rates from other ts, covers for the round 
, Meals en route, passen; nary 
hotel two days’ modations at the ye ord orman = 


‘or accommodations at Willard’s, Ri: i 
tional rote, a0 less. Side trips to arenes ox Ne 





j t Vernon, Richmond, 
Qld Point Comfort and N at reduced 
All tickets for with hotel rates after ex- 
pisation of hone cae - 
‘or itineraries information ; ‘ 
Tourist ist 1196 Broadway, New York a Court ro > 
Broad Serest Station, “P nad Teenie ngme, 
One of the angling catalogues have seen 
long time comes to us from the well-known firm mn Reed & 
Sons, of 107 Washington remarkable 
combination of beauty and cover cut in 
beautifal effece + ae tee aims 


: 
i 
d 





age 
ele 





